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New  Lincoln  Letter  Is  Found 
In  Dropsie  College  Archives 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12  UP)— Dis- 
covery of  a  previously  unpub- 
lished letter  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  thank  a  Jewish  con- 
gregation for  a  prayer  for  the 
nation  and  for  his  welfare  was 
announced  tonight  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Jewish 
Historical  Society. 

The  letter  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  Dropsie  College  for 
Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning  in 
Philadelphia.  Sabato  Morais,  au- 
thor of  the  prayer,  was  for  many 
years  rabbi  of  Congregation  Mik- 
veh  Israel,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  discovery  was  made  by 
Rabbi  Moshe  Davis,  registrar  and 
teaching  fellow  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America 
here,  who  told  of  his  find. 

Addressed  to  A.  Hart,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  congregation, 
ithe  letter,  dated  May  13,  1862, 
reads: 

"Permit  me  to  acknowledge  the 


receipt  of  your  communication  of 
April  23,  containing  a  copy  of  a 
prayer  recently  delivered  at  your 
synagogue,  and  to  thank  you 
heartily  for  your  expressions  of 
kindness  and  confidence. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
Rabbi's  Prayer 
Rabbi  Morais'  prayer  was: 
"Author  of  all  good!     We  im- 
plore Thy  Almighty  protection  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Republic 
of    the    North.      Let    thine    eyes 
which    never    slumber,    be    open 
upon  her,  that  she  may  not  be 
erased  from  among  the  family  of 
nations.      Be    with    her    in    this 
struggle  for  life,  that  she  may 
survive  it,  and  wax  greater  and 
happier. 

"Speak  to  the  hearts  of  her  dis- 
affected children,  and  let  them 
again   throb  with   undying  affec- 


tion.  Let  both  the  weapon  of 
aggression  and  that  of  defense 
be  buried  into  the  bottomless 
ocean,  and  cast  Thou  with  it  the 
spirit  of  acrimony  that  has  sharp- 
ened its  edge. 

"Direct  the  hands  into  which 
the  temporal  welfare  of  this 
people  is  entrusted.  Sustain  them 
that  their  strength  may  never 
flag. 
Tribute  to  Honesty 

"Bless  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  bless  him  for  his 
sterling  honesty.  Bless  him  for 
his  firmness  and  moderation.  Re- 
kindle with  joy  his  domestic 
hearth;  pour  on  him  the  balm  of 
divine  consolation. 

"Grant  that  the  issues  of  his 
momentous  obligations  be  a 
united  ond  prosperous  country. 
Grant  that  the  end  of  his  career 
be  the  maintenance  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, unimpaired  and  un- 
sullied as  bequeathed  by  our  illus- 
trious ancestors.  So  may  it  be. 
Amen." 

Lincoln's  signature  on  the  letter 
was  authenticated  by  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach,  president  of  the  His- 
torical  Society. 
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Jewish  Chaplains 
During  The  Civil  War 


Rabbi  Bertram  W.  Korn 


The  American  tradition  of  the 
military  chaplaincy  is  as  old 
as  the  United  States  itself. 
Clergymen  served  with  the  armies 
of  the  individual  colonies  almost 
from  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  provisions  for  the  pay- 
ment of  chaplains  were  enacted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  as  early 
as  1775.  The  first  regular  army 
chaplain  was  commissioned  in 
1781,  immediately  following  due 
authorization  by  Congress  in  its 
legislation  for  a  second  regiment  to 
supplement  the  small  national  mili- 
tary establishment.  From  then  on, 
post  and  brigade  chaplains  were 
an  accepted  feature  of  the  army 
table  of  organization. 

These  chaplains  were  all  Prot- 
estants, though  of  varying  denom- 
inations. The  possible  service  of 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  re- 
ceived no  official  attention  until 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  War, 
when  President  Polk  held  several 
conferences  on  the  subject  with 
members  of  the  American  church 
hierarchy.  Polk's  suggestion  that 
the  bishops  appoint  two  priests 
to  serve  with  the  army  in  a  civilian 
capacity  was  adopted,  but  he  ap- 
parently had  no  intention  of  rec- 
ommending them  for  military  ap- 
pointments. During  the  1850's 
Catholic  priests  served  several 
military  posts  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain,  but  their  official  status 
is  open  to  question.  It  was  actually 

1.  See  The  United  States  Army  Chaplaincy,  (War 
Department  Pamphlet  16-1),  Washington  1946,  for 
a  detailed  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
Army   Chaplaincy. 

2.  See  statistics  and  lists  of  Jews  in  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies  and  navies  in  Simon  Wolf,  The 
American  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier  and  Cit.zen,  Phila- 
delphia   1895. 

3.  Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of    America    1861-1865,    Washington    1904,    II,    pp. 


not  until  the  Civil  War  that  Catho- 
lic priests  were  explicity  granted 
the  right  to  serve  as  army 
chaplains.1 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
legal  status  of  Jewish  chaplains 
was  ever  discussed  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  but  once  that  fratricidal 
conflict  had  begun,  with  thousands 
of  Jews  enlisting  in  the  Armies  of 
both  the  Union  and  Confederacy,2 
it  was  inevitable  that  these  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  faith  would  press 
for  their  right  to  be  served  by 
clergymen  who  could  truly  minister 
to  their  spiritual  needs.  The  per- 
sonal liberties  and  civil  rights  of 
members  of  all  religious  minorities 
had  been  safeguarded  by  a  Con- 
stitution which  carefully  separated 
church  from  nation,  although  states 
like  North  Carolina  lagged  far  be- 
hind in  their  application  of  this 
principle  to  their  internal  politics. 
The  chaplaincy  was,  however, 
another  realistic  test  of  the  equality 
which  the  Federal  government 
theoretically  accorded  to  all  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In  the  Confederacy,  this  equality 
was  apparently  recognized  im- 
mediately upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  acts  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  chaplains  in 
the  Confederate  military  establish- 
ment merely  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  "clergymen,"  with  no 
denominational  specifications.3 
There   was   probably   not   a   suffi- 

160,  196.  Ella  Lonn  (Foreigners  in  the  Confederacy, 
Chapel  Hill  1940,  p.  265)  erroneously  refers  to  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Frankel,  who  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  essay,  as  a  Confederate  chaplain.  Miss  Lonn 
obviously  misread  a  vague  phrase  in  the  authority 
which  she  cites,  Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh,  "The  Jews 
in  the  Confederacy,"  Southern  Historical  Society  Pa- 
pers XXXIX,  p.  178,  where  it  is  not  clearly  stated 
that  Frankel  was  a  Union  chaplain.  No  rabbi  is  known 
to  have  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
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cient  number  of  Jews  in  any  one 
Confederate  regiment  to  warrant 
the  election  of  a  Jewish  chaplain, 
but  at  least  there  was  no  legal 
barrier  to  such  an  appointment. 

In  this  instance  the  Confederate 
Congress  was  more  liberal  and  tole- 
rant than  its  Washington  counter- 
part, and  it  was  in  the  North  that 
the  storm  broke  over  the  right  of 
Jewish  soldiers  to  chaplains  of 
their  own  faith.  The  original  Vol- 
unteer Bill,  as  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  required  that  regi- 
mental chaplains,  who  were  to  be 
"appointed  by  the  regimental  com- 
mander on  the  vote  of  the  field 
officers  and  company  commanders 
present,"  be  "regularly  ordained 
minister  [s]  of  some  Christian 
denomination."4  On  July  12,  1861, 
in  a  discussion  of  this  proviso,  an 
Ohio  Congressman  moved  an 
amendment  which  would  substitute 
the  phrase  "religious  society"  for 
the  objectionable  words  "Christian 
denomination."  The  Congressman 
was  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  who 
was  later  to  become  notorious  for 
his  leadership  of  the  Copperhead 
movement  and  who  was  eventually 
arrested  by  military  order  and 
exiled  across  the  Confederate 
border.  Apparently  on  his  own 
initiative  and  without  any  Jewish 
prompting,  he  spoke  out  clearly  in 
defense  of  Jewish  rights.  "There 
is  a  large  body  of  men  in  this 
country,  and  one  growing  contin- 
ually, of  the  Hebrew  faith,"  he 
said,    "whose    rabbis    and    priests 

4.  War  of  the  Rebellion:  .  .  .  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Washington 
1880-1901,  III,  I,  p.  154.  (Hereafter  abbreviated 
as    WROR). 

5.  Congressional  Globe,  Washington  1861,  37th 
Congress,  First  Session,  p.  100.  Vallandigham  later 
took  pleasure  in  reminding  his  fellow  Congressmen 
that  he  had  called  the  injustice  of  this  measure  to 
their  attention  months  before  they  were  deluged  with 
protests  from  their  constituents:  ibid,  Second  Session, 
Part   I,    pp.    156-7. 

6.  The  Israelite  VIII,  No.  3,  p.  23,  July  19,  1861. 
Perhaps  this  was  yet  another  reason  for  Wise's  un- 
abating  opposition  to  the  Republican  administration 
and  his  mounting  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
Wise    was    willing    to    stand    as    Democratic    nominee 


are  men  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  and  whose  adherents  are  as 
good  citizens  and  as  true  patriots 
as  any  in  this  country."  Amplify- 
ing his  remarks,  he  denounced  the 
underlying  implication  of  the  bill 
that  the  United  States  is  a  Chris- 
tian country,  in  the  political  sense, 
and  branded  the  law  as  entirely 
unjust  and  completely  "without 
constitutional  warrant."5  Vallan- 
digham's  appeal  failed  to  move  his 
fellow  members  of  the  House,  or 
perhaps  they  paid  no  attention 
to  his  comments.  At  any  rate,  they 
rejected  his  amendment  and  passed 
the  bill  with  its  discriminatory 
clause    intact. 

This  brief  episode  attracted  very 
little  notice.  But  perhaps  because 
he  also  was  an  Ohioan  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  Party,  Rabbi 
Isaac  Mayer  Wise  did  grasp  its 
significance.  He  labeled  the  quali- 
fication clause  an  "unjust  violation 
of  our  constitutional  rights"  and 
applauded  Mr.  Vallandigham  for 
his  staunch  advocacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can conception  of  equality.  But 
Wise  was  more  furious  than  imag- 
inative and  had  no  constructive 
suggestion  to  offer  to  remedy  the 
situation.  His  fear  of  dictatorship 
and  of  militarism  ran  away  with 
his  confidence  in  democratic  action, 
and  he  could  only  urge  his  readers 
to  remember  this  deliberate  act  of 
injustice  and  to  hold  their  indig- 
nation in  check  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  surely  they  would  be 
free  to  "square  accounts."6 

for  State  Senator  in  Ohio  in  the  same  election  of 
1863  in  which  Vallandigham  was  narrowly  defeated 
for  the  gubernatorial  office.  See  this  writer's  essay 
on  "Isaac  Mayer  Wise  on  the  Civil  War"  in  Hebrew 
Union  College  Annual  XX,  Cincinnati  1947.  An 
editorial  in  the  Jewish  Messenger  (X.  No.  9,  p.  68) 
on  Nov.  1,  1861,  indicates  that  its  editors  were  not 
oblivious  to  the  problem,  but  had  failed  to  comment 
upon  it  because  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  an 
oversight  and  that  "no  discrimination  against  our 
co-religionists,  was  in  any  way  intended,  and  .  .  .  that 
Congress,  at  its  next  session,  will  modify  the  act." 
Obviously  the  father  and  son  editorial  team,  Samuel 
M.  and  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  were  either  ignorant  of  the 
facts  or  blind  to  their  meaning:  Vallandigham's 
motion  was  defeated  —  the  House  had  acted  de- 
liberately. 
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For  all  that  Vallandigham,  Wise, 
and  the  few  others  who  were  inter- 
ested, knew,  the  question  of  the 
Jewish  chaplaincy  would  remain  a 
theoretical  one.  Wise  himself  had 
no  inclination  for  personal  military 
service  since  he  was  totally  anta- 
gonistic to  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
Fortunately  for  America  and  the 
Jew,  however,  the  question  did  not 
remain  a  theoretical  one  and  was 
not  permitted  to  die  for  lack  of 
excitement  and  interest. 

In  September,  1861,  less  than 
three  months  after  the  House  had 
refused  to  sanction  the  service  of 
Jewish  chaplains,  a  YMCA  worker 
happened  to  visit  the  military  camp 
in  Virginia  where  the  65th  Regi- 
ment of  the  5th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  popularly  known  as 
"Cameron's  Dragoons",  was  tem- 
porarily stationed.  He  was  horrified 
to  discover  that  a  Jew,  one  Michael 
Allen  of  Philadelphia,  was  serving 
as  the  regimental  chaplain,  and 
promptly  began  such  an  agitation 
in  the  public  press  that  ultimately 
the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army,  George  D.  Ruggles,  was 
forced  to  state  in  writing  his  official 
warning  that  "any  person  mustered 
into  service  as  a  chaplain,  who  is 
not  a  regularly  ordained  clergy- 
man of  a  Christian  denomination, 
will  be  at  once  discharged  without 
pay  or  allowance."7  Allen  felt  so 
humiliated  that  he  resigned  his 
commission  on  the  excuse  of  ill 
health  rather  than  suffer  the  dis- 
honor of  dismissal  from  the  serv- 
ice, but  the  clamor  raised  by  the 
zealous  YMCA  worker  brought  the 
issue  before  the  public  once  again.8 

7.  Philadelphia  Sunday  Dispatch,  October  20.  1861. 
There  were  undoubtedly  many  other  cases  in  which 
the  appointment  of  chaplains  of  minority  faiths  was 
attacked  publicly.  Carl  Sandburg,  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: The  War  Years,  New  York  1939,  II,  p.  230, 
records  the  visit  to  Washington  of  a  delegation  of 
Philadelphia  clergymen  to  urge  Lincoln  not  to  appoint 
a  certain  Universalist  minister  as  chaplain,  because 
"he  believes  that  even  rebels  themselves  will  be 
finally    saved." 

8.  His     resignation     was     accepted     on      Sept.      26. 


MICHAEL  M.  ALLEN 

Obviously,  Allen  had  been 
elected  without  any  deliberate  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  his  regiment's 
colonel  and  officers  to  disobey  the 
law.  They  were  probably  ignorant 
of  the  Congressional  bill  which 
forbade  them  to  designate  a  Jewish 
chaplain  for  their  regiment  even 
though  the  Commanding  Officer, 
Colonel  Max  Friedman,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  his  officers  and  1200 
men  were  Jewish.9  And  Allen  had 
been  a  very  fitting  choice  for  the 
office.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember   24,    1830,    he    was,    from 

Special  orders  No.  79,  Headquarters,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  Records  of  the  War  Dept.,  Office  of 
the  Adjutant  General,  Volume  403,  Orders  and 
Special    Orders,     in     the     National     Archives. 

9.  Wolf,  op.  cit.,  pp.  484-5.  The  law  was  passed 
only  a  few  days  before  Allen  enlisted  (July  18,  1861, 
according  to  Records  of  the  Veterans  Admin  stration, 
WO  1204831,  in  the  National  Archives).  The 
officers  could  hardly  have  known  of  the  prohibitory 
clause.    New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  31,    1861. 
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childhood,  a  pupil  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Leeser,  the  leading  spokes- 
man of  American  traditional  Juda- 
ism, and  for  a  time  he  undertook 
to  follow,  under  his  rabbi's  gui- 
dance, a  regular  course  of  study 
for  the  Jewish  ministry.  Even 
after  he  abandoned  this  ambition, 
and  unlike  many  other  erstwhile 
rabbinical  students,  he  remained 
close  to  Jewish  affairs  and  pre- 
served his  relationship  with  Leeser. 
He  taught  classes  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Hebrew  Education  Society, 
and  substituted  for  Leeser  as  Hazan 
(Cantor)  in  the  conduct  of  serv- 
ices, when  that  frequent  traveler 
was  out  of  town.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Isaacs,  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Messenger,  wrote  a  few  years  later 
that  Allen  was  "the  only  gentle- 
man not  actually  a  minister, 
accustomed  and  able  to  read  the 
entire  ritual  according  to  the 
Portuguese  minhag  [rite] .  H  e 
really  deserves  credit  for  the  alac- 
rity with  which  he  has  always 
responded  to  .  .  .  calls  [to  act  as 
Hazan],  having  frequently  offici- 
ated at  the  Franklin  street  and 
Seventh  street  Synagogues  o  f 
Philadelphia,  and  occasionally  at 
the  19th  street  Synagogue  of  N. 
Y."10  As  a  layman,  Allen  took  a 
further  leading  role  in  Jewish  com- 
munal affairs,  and  served  as  secre- 
tary to  both  the  United  Hebrew 
Beneficial  Society  and  the  Hebrew 
Education  Society.11 

Surely  there  was  no  one  in  the 
entire  regiment  better  equipped 
by  training  as  well  as  inclination 
to  serve  as  its  chaplain.  During 
the  two  months  of  his  service,  Al- 
len was  not  a  Jewish  chaplain,  but 
the  regimental  chaplain  for  men 
of  all   faiths.    On  the  New   Year, 

10.  Jewish  Messenger  XIX,  No.  23,  p.  4,  June 
15,    1866. 

11.  Ibid  X,  No.  7,  p.  52,  Oct.  4,  1861;  Henry  S. 
Morais,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  1894, 
p.   245. 

12.  P.    5    of    an    eleven    page    diary    kept    by    Allen 


the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  went  to 
Washington  or  Philadelphia  to  at- 
tend services.  But  on  Sundays,  he 
held  his  non-denominational  ser- 
vices, consisting  of  brief  Scriptural 
readings  and  a  hymn  or  two,  as 
well  as  a  sermon.  An  entry  in  his 
diary  for  Sunday,  September  8, 
1861,  reads: 

"Arose  at  SVz  am.  Very  cool,  pleasant 
and  invigorating.  'Fast  of  Gedaliah.'  Did 
not  fast,  not  feeling  able  to  do  so.  Had 
service  at  8  o'clock.  Lectured  on  'Peace 
and  Harmony.'  All  the  officers  and  com- 
panies ware  present  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Becker,  and  they  all  in  their 
uniform  looked  very  well."12 

On  that  Jewish  holiday,  filled 
with  remembrances  of  the  pain  of 
exile  and  the  destruction  of  Jewish 
statehood,  the  chaplain  preached 
a  message  about  fjpendship  and 
consideration  to  his  men,  without  %_ 
a  single  indication  of  the  meaning 
of  the  day  in  his  own  religious 
thinking! 

Indeed,  one  who  reads  over  the 
manuscript  copies  of  his  sermons, 
preserved  by  his  family,  would 
never  know  they  were  written  by 
a  devout  Jew.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  reference  to  Christianity  or  its 
central  figure,  but  neither  is  there 
any  reference  to  the  most  pivotal 
of  Jewish  concepts.  Theologically, 
his  sermons  approached  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  religion:  immortal- 
ity, ethics,  faith,  from  a  general  and 
common  Judaeo-Christian  back- 
ground. They  were  realistic,  prac- 
tical, down-to-earth  talks,  designed 
to  touch  the  most  basic  problems 
of  men  stationed  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  battle-front :  fear,  restless- 
ness,    doubt,     and     homesickness. 

during  the  weeks  his  regiment  was  encamped  near 
Washington,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Clarence 
Michael  Allen  of  N.  Y.,  daughter-in-law  of  M  M 
Allen.  Dr.  David  de  Sola  Pool  of  Congregation 
Shearith  Israel  of  N.  Y.  will  present  a  paper  on 
the  diary  as  a  whole  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
American    Jewish   Historical    Society. 
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Chaplain  Allen  spoke  of  faith  in 
God,  "our  shield  and  our  buckler 
...  in  the  hour  of  battle,  of  danger, 
and  of  tribulation."  He  urged  them 
to  prepare  for  the  strife  by  learning 
the  arts  of  the  soldier  as  conscien- 
tiously as  they  could,  because 
theirs  was  a  "good  and  just  cause 
...  to  save  our  country  from  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler;"  but  he  also 
pleaded  for  a  spiritual  preparation 
for  the  death  that  surely  faced 
some  of  them.  Never  discussing 
political  issues  as  such,  he  never- 
theless took  care  that  they  came 
to  have  some  understanding  of  his 
conviction  that  the  Union  was  in 
danger,  that  the  Confederacy  was 
a  rebellion  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  their  erstwhile  fel- 
low-Americans were  now  their 
deadly  foes.  He  never  avoided  the 
most  difficult  subjects:  desertion, 
sex,  obedience  to  superiors,  the 
evils  of  camp  life,  but  tried  as  best 
he  could  to  impart  a  reasonable, 
loyal,  and  high  ethical  attitude  to 
his  men.  Reverence  for  Deity  and 
love  of  Scripture  infused  every 
sermon  with  a  warmth  and  human- 
ity which  must  truly  have  "en- 
deared him  to  all."  Those  were 
words  used  by  his  friend,  Alfred  T. 
Jones,  who  gave  an  address  when 
the  regimental  colors  were  pre- 
sented to  Col.  Friedman  by  a  group 
of  Philadelphia  Jews  in  a  formal 
ceremony  on  September  10.  Jones 
said  further,  in  the  ornate  fashion 
of  his  day,  that  Allen  "taught  the 
Word  of  God  with  pure  unadul- 
terated piety;  he  breathed  into  the 
ears  of  his  hearers  no  sectarian 
hatred  toward  others,  but  labored 
zealously  for  their  moral  and  spiri- 
tual welfare."13 

In  a  passage  of  one  sermon,  Al- 
len presented  his  own  conception 
of  some  of  the  duties  of  the  chap- 
lain: 


13.     In   a   letter  to  the   Phila.   Sunday  Dispatch,  Oct. 
20,    1861. 


"I  [must  be]  as  one  of  you  ...  I  must 
share  with  you,  the  pleasures  and  priva- 
tions of  a  soldier's  life,  and  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  gain  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  each  and  every  one  of  you 
.  .  .  [Since]  there  are  many  of  you  who 
are  good  and  loyal  adopted  citizens  of 
this  our  country,  and  as  there  are 
amongst  you  those  not  very  well  convers- 
ant with  the  English  language,  I  wish 
you  to  consider  me  as  your  Teacher, 
and  during  your  leisure  hours  in  camp, 
should  you  wish  to  perfect  yourself  in 
the  vernacular  language  of  this  country, 
I  will  be  glad  and  willing  to  impart  all 
the  necessary  information  which  my  time 
and  abilities  will  permit." 

To  teach,  to  inspire,  in  his  own 
humble  way  —  this  was  Allen's 
purpose  in  serving  as  substitute 
Rabbi,  and  as  military  chaplain. 
The  "Cameron's  Dragoons"  were 
deprived  of  a  sincere  and  superior 
religious  mentor  when  Michael 
Mitchell  Allen  was  forced  to  resign 
his  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Allen  was 
disqualified  from  serving  as  chap- 
lain for  two  reasons:  he  was  not 
a  Christian,  it  is  true,  but  neither 
was  he  a  "regularly  ordained 
clergyman."  Even  under  the  re- 
vised provisions  of  the  following 
year  which  permitted  rabbis  to 
enter  the  military  service,  Allen 
would  still  have  been  ineligible. 
An  unknown  Philadelphian,  writ- 
ing a  "letter  to  the  editor"  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  the  issue  which  he 
felt  had  been  unjustly  confounded 
by  accusations  of  intolerance,  in- 
sisted that  Allen's  appointment 
had  been  called  into  question  not 
because  of  his  faith  but  because 
he  was  "a  liquor  dealer  .  .  .  doubt- 
less a  very  worthy  man,  but  no 
clergyman."14 

This  editorial  correspondent  was 
not  attempting  to  white-wash  the 
War  Department.  Great  as  their 
excitement  about  Allen  had  been, 
the  original  letter  from  the  Y.  M. 

14.     Philadelphia    Sunday   Dispatch,    Oct.    27,    1861. 
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C.  A.  had  not  complained  about 
him  but  about  "a  number  of 
Chaplains  in  our  Pennsylvania 
regiments  [who]  are  entirely  dis- 
qualified .  .  .  for  the  high  and  im- 
portant position  to  which  they 
have  been  raised;"15  and  Ruggles' 
letter  nowhere  specified  the  Allen 
case,  although  it  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded it.  Indeed,  the  election  of 
non-clergymen  to  the  office  of 
chaplain  plagued  War  Depart- 
ment officials  and  thoughtful  Prot- 
estant leaders  all  during  the  war. 
It  was  a  subject  which  obtained 
recognition  and  reference  in  many 
investigation  reports  and  exposes. 
The  Paymaster  General  of  the 
Army,  for  instance,  wrote  to 
Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Mass- 
achusetts on  Dec.  5,  1861  that: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  very  many  hold- 
ing this  position  [of  chaplain]  are  utter- 
ly unworthy  ...  I  think  none  should  be 
appointed  who  did  not  come  recom- 
mended by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority ...  It  is  said  one  regiment  em- 
ploys a  French  cook,  and  musters  him  as 
chaplain   to    meet    the    expense    .    .    .    "I6 

Rabbi  Isaac  Mayer  Wise  took 
great  delight  in  quoting  the  asser- 
tion of  a  Presbyterian  journal  that 
"two  thirds  of  the  chaplains  in  the 
army  are  unfit  for  their  place,"17 
and  offered  his  own  personal  tes- 
timony that  at  least  two  professed 
atheists  of  his  acquaintance  were 
serving  as  chaplains.18  One  of 
Lincoln's  private  secretaries,  W.  O. 
Stoddard,  charged  that  military 
chaplains  were,  for  the  most  part, 
"broken  down  'reverends,'  long 
since  out  of  the  ministry  for  in- 
competency or  other  causes,  men 
who  could  not  induce  any  respect- 


able church  to  place  itself  under 
their  charge,"  and  quoted  Lincoln's 
angry  comment  that  "I  do  believe 
that  our  army  chaplains,  take  them 
as  a  class,  are  the  worst  men  we 
have  in  the  service." 18a 

Colonel  Friedman  and  his 
officers  were  undoubtedly  dis- 
tressed by  this  valid  legal  objec- 
tion which  complicated  their  deter- 
mination to  be  served  by  a  Jewish 
chaplain.  They  now  realized  that 
Allen  would  have  had  no  right  to 
serve  as  chaplain  even  if  the  law 
could  be  stretched  to  permit  Jews 
to  be  elected  to  that  position.  So 
they  resolved  to  try  again.  This 
time  they  would  elect  an  ordained 
rabbi,  but  they  would  also  take  the 
precaution  of  electing  a  civilian 
who  would  not  so  easily  be  fright- 
ened into  resigning,  and  who  would 
have  to  apply  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  a  commission. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  test  case 
which  would  determine  whether 
discriminatory  legislation  against 
the  Jews  was  to  be  enforced  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  government  and  the  people. 
Colonel  Friedman  lost  no  time  in 
selecting  the  Rev.  Arnold  Fischel 
of  New  York  City  as  the  regiment's 
chaplain-designate.  This  was  Mr. 
Fischel's  introduction  to  the  cause 
celebre  in  which  he  participated 
for  many  months.  His  service  in 
the  Potomac  area  as  a  civilian 
chaplain,  and  his  lobbying  activ- 
ities in  the  nation's  capitol  as  the 
representative  of  the  Board  of 
Delegates  of  American  Israelites, 
have  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  motivation  behind  his 
application  for  a  commission  has 


15.  Philadelphia  Enquirer,   Oct.    12,    1861,   p.   8. 

16.  WROR  III,  I,  p.  728. 

17.  Presbyterian   Banner,    cited    in    The   Israelite   IX, 
No.   2,  p.   14,  July   11,    1862. 


18.  The  Israelite,  VIII,  No.  6,  p.  45,  Aug.  9, 
1861;    No.    9,    p.    70,    Aug.    30,    1861. 

18a.  W.  O.  Stoddard,  "White  House  Sketches," 
New  York  Citizen,  Oct.  6,  1866,  quoted  in  David  R. 
Barbee,  "President  Lincoln  and  Doctor  Gurley,'' 
Abraham   Lincoln   Quarterly,    March    1948,    p.    7. 
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never  been  explained  before.19  The 
simple  truth  is  that  he  sought  the 
commission  after  his  election  by 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  in 
order  to  test  the  law  and  to  secure 
a  public  statement  about  Jewish 
rights  in  the  matter.  His  applica- 
tion was  denied,  of  course,  and 
ironically,  the  letter  of  rejection 
(warm  and  friendly  as  it  was) 
was  signed  by  the  very  same  Simon 
Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  in 
whose  honor  the  "Cameron's 
Dragoons"  was  recruited  and 
named.20  To  be  fair  to  Cameron, 
we  must  understand  that  he  had 
not  dictated  the  law  and  that  he 
had  no  choice  about  obeying  it — 
but  now  there  was  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  American  Jewry  had  to 
recognize   it. 

These,  then,  are  the  circum- 
stances: The  illegal  election  of 
Allen;  the  expose  by  the  YMCA; 
Allen's  chagrined  resignation;  then 
the  election  of  Fischel  as  a  test 
case;  and,  finally,  the  rejection  of 
his  application  on  the  basis  of  the 
discriminatory  clause.  This  was 
the  chain  of  events  which  con- 
fronted American  Jewry  in  late 
1861  with  the  first  instance  of  out- 
right discrimination  and  legal  in- 
equity in  the  nation's  history.  It 
was  a  realistic  situation,  not  a 
theoretical  one,  and  it  demanded 
a  realistic  solution.  We  shall  not 
take  the  time  here  to  chronicle 
and  evaluate  the  lobbying  cam- 
paign which  lasted  for  almost  a 
year  and  involved  political  pres- 
sures and  techniques  of  every 
known  variety,  (and  which  also 
revealed    the    alarming    degree    to 

19.  Jewish  Messenger  X,  No.  12,  p.  93,  Dec.  13, 
1861,  and  various  items  in  the  Board  of  Delegates 
of  American  Israelites  correspondence  files  in  the 
library  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society 
(notably  Letter  No.  37  from  Myer  S.  Isaacs, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  the  Rev.  Fischel,  Nov. 
27.  1851)  establish  the  authenticity  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  Some  of 
Fischel's  activities  are  chronicled  in  the  mis-named 
article  by  Myer  S.  Isaacs.  "A  Jewish  Army  Chap- 
lain,"   in    Publications    of    the    American    Jewish    His- 


which  anarchy  and  indifference 
prevailed  within  American  Jewry). 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  July  of 
1862,  Congress  finally  modified 
the  chaplaincy  requirements  so 
that  any  "regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  some  religious  denomina- 
tion" might,  with  the  proper  recom- 
mendations and  qualifications,  seek 
appointment  as  a  chaplain.21  This 
was,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  the 
first  major  victory  of  a  specifically 
Jewish  nature  won  by  American 
Jewry  in  a  matter  touching  the 
Federal  government.  But  it  was 
more  than  a  Jewish  victory  and 
certainly  more  than  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  blunder  by  Congress  and 
the  erasure  of  a  mistake.  Because 
there  were  Jews  in  the  land  who 
cherished  the  equality  granted 
them  in  the  Constitution,  the 
practice  of  that  equality  was  as- 
sured, not  only  for  Jews,  but  for 
all  minority  religious  groups.  And 
Michael  Allen,  an  innocent  victim 
of  national  carelessness,  was  the 
direct  cause  of  that  democratic 
victory. 


II 


In  July  of  1862,  then,  it  was 
permissible  for  rabbis  to  apply  for 
commissions  in  either  of  two  cate- 
gories: as  regimental  chaplains,  or 
as  members  of  the  newly  orga- 
nized hospital  chaplaincy.  And,  as 
might  be  predicted,  it  was  not  long 
before  President  Lincoln  received 
a  communication  in  this  regard — a 
month  later,  to  be  explicit.  It  was 
a  petition  from  the  Board  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions   of    Philadelphia,    requesting 

toncal  Society  No.  12  (1904),  pp.  127-137.  The 
Rev.  Fischel's  contract  as  lecturer  at  the  Shearith 
Israel  Synagogue  in  N.  Y.  was  about  to  expire  on 
Oct.  31,  1861,  and  was  not  expected  to  be  renewed. 
He  was.  therefore,  seeking  a  new  position.  Shearith 
Israel    Trustees'    Min-ites   VI,    p.    447,    passim. 

20.  Jewish  Messenger  X,  No.  12,  p.  93,  Dec.  13. 
1861. 

21.  H'ROR   III.    I,    p.    154;   III.    Ill,    pp.    175-6. 
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the  appointment  of  a  Jewish  hos- 
pital chaplain  for  the  Philadelphia 
area.  This  representative  body  had 
met  on  August  19,  the  letter  said, 
and  discussed  the  hospital  prob- 
lem. Two  soldiers  of  the  Jewish 
faith  had  already  died  without  the 
consolation  of  prayers  by  a  Jewish 
clergyman,  and,  since  Philadelphia 


was  increasingly  becoming  "a  cen- 
tral depository  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,"  more  and  more 
Jewish  men  would  be  sent  to  those  J| 
hospitals.  Although  the  Board  had 
now  contacted  the  hospital  officials 
and  were  assured  that  their  Secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser,  would 
be    notified    of    the    admission    of 
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Jewish  wounded,  they  nevertheless 
believed  it  advisable  that  a  Jewish 
chaplain  be  officially  appointed, 
and  they  suggested  further  that  he 
be  assigned  not  only  to  the  Phila- 
delphia hospitals  but  also  to  those 
located  in  "York,  Harrisburg,  Ches- 
ter, and  other  towns  at  not  too 
great  a  distance."22 

John  Hay,  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  wrote  Leeser  on  Septem- 
ber 6  that  the  President  "recognizes 
the  propriety  of  your  suggestion, 
and  will  appoint  a  chaplain  of 
your  faith  if  the  Board  will  desig- 
nate a  proper  person  for  the  pur- 
pose." The  Board  of  Ministers  was 
called  to  conference  again,  and 
after  deliberating  on  the  relative 
merits  of  their  varied  membership, 
selected  the  Rev.  Jacob  Frankel, 
minister  of  Rodeph  Shalom  Con- 
gregation of  Philadelphia,  then 
fifty-four  years  old,  as  their  nom- 
inee for  the  commission.  The  Pres- 
ident was  informed  of  this  action, 
and  Frankel's  commission  arrived 
a  few  days  later,  duly  signed  by 
the  President,  together  with  all 
the  requisite  papers  and  direc- 
tions.23 Thus,  on  September  18, 
1862,  Jacob  Frankel  became  the 
first  American  rabbi  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  military  chaplain. 

The  Rev.  Frankel  was  a  native 
of  Grunstadt,  Bavaria,  where  he 
was  born  on  July  5,  1808.  His 
family  was  one  with  a  long  musical 
tradition,  and,  at  an  early  age, 
he  set  out  on  his  first  concert 
tour,  through  the  Alsace-Loraine 
district,  with  two  brothers.  His  first 
position  as  cantor  was  in  his  native 
town.  He  next  went  to  Mainz, 
where  he  remained  for  a  number  of 


years.  In  1848,  he  applied  for  and 
was  elected  to,  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Rodeph  Shalom  Con- 
gregation of  Philadelphia.  A  pleas- 
ant and  popular  man,  blessed  with 
a  stirring  voice  and  a  kindly  dis- 
position, the  Rev.  Frankel  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  congrega- 
tion, and  served  it  well  until  his 
retirement  from  the  active  min- 
istry a  year  before  his  death  on 
January  12,  1887.  Contemporary 
descriptions  of  his  gentle  charac- 
ter and  mild  manner  render  it 
easy  to  understand  why  his  fellow 
rabbis  selected  him  from  among 
their  number  to  be  honored  with 
the  chaplaincy  assignment.  Further 
evidence  of  his  popularity  can  be 
discovered  in  the  results  of  a  good- 
humored  election,  in  1866,  for  the 
most  popular  rabbi  in  Philadel- 
phia, incidental  to  a  raffle  to  raise 
money  for  the  new  Jewish  hospital. 
The  Rev.  Frankel's  friends  bought 
so  many  tickets  that  he  had  more 
votes  than  all  the  other  ministers 
combined.24 

Frankel's  service  as  a  chaplain 
extended  for  almost  three  years, 
until  July  1,  1865,  when  the  war 
had  ended."  It  was,  of  course,  only 
a  part-time  activity,  and  his  fellow 
rabbis  assisted  him  in  visiting  the 
various  military  hospitals.26  A 
small  fund  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal for  purchasing  inexpensive 
gifts  and  necessities  for  the  men  he 
visited,  but  the  men  were  most 
grateful  for  the  gift  of  his  voice. 
Frequent  were  the  occasions  when 
they  asked  him  to  sing  during  his 
rounds  in  the  hospitals;  and  many 
were  the  men,  wounded  and  well, 
who  came  to  his  synagogue  when- 


22.  The  Occident  XX,  No.  7,  pp.  325-28,  Oct.  1862. 

23.  Ibid.  The  appointment  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Sept.  10,  and  forwarded  by  the  Surgeon 
General  on  Sept.  15.  Records  of  the  War  Dept., 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  in  the  National 
Archives.  The  commission  printed  on  p.  13  was 
sent  to  Frankel  two  years  later  when  his  appointment 
was  renewed. 

24.  Morais,    op.   cit.,   pp.    73-4;   Edward   Davis,    The 


History  of  Rodeph  Shalom  Congregation,  Philadel- 
phia 1802-1926,  Phila.    1926,   pp.  61,  98-100. 

25.  Records  of  the  War  Dept.,  Office  of  the  Adju- 
tant   General,    in    the    National    Archives. 

26.  See  the  Rev.  Leeser's  pass,  addressed  to  "Surgeons 
in  Charge  of  USA  General  Hospitals,  Department 
of  the  Susquehanna,"  requesting  that  he  be  permitted 
to  visit  sick  Jewish  soldiers,  signed  March  30,  1864. 
In    Dropsie    College    Library,    Leeser    Collection. 
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ever  they  could  to  hear  his  in- 
spired chanting  of  the  service.  As 
best  he  could,  Chaplain  Frankel 
arranged  for  religious  furloughs 
for  ambulatory  cases  during  the 
High  Holy  Days  and  at  the  Pass- 
over. In  his  typical  summarizing 
style,  Leeser  wrote,  after  Frankel 
was  mustered  out,  that  the  latter 
had  "faithfully  discharged  the  du- 
ties incident  to  the  office,  and  the 
Jewish  soldiers  in  the  hospitals 
in  this  vicinity  were  properly  cared 
for  under  his  supervisio n."27 
Frankel  so  cherished  this  war-time 
experience  that  he  framed  his  com- 
mission, signed  by  Lincoln  and 
Stanton,  and  had  it  hung  on  the 
wall  of  his  home,  where  it  remained 
until  his  death.  It  has  been  a  treas- 
ured possession  of  his  family  ever 
since. 

Frankel  and  the  other  Jewish 
hospital  chaplain  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  have  all  but  been 
ignored  by  writers  who  have  some- 
how assumed  that  because  it  was 
different,  the  hospital  chaplaincy 
was  inferior  to  the  regimental  chap- 
laincy. This  is  a  historical  error 
completely  unwarranted  by  the 
facts.  Both  hospital  and  field  chap- 
lains were  enrolled  in  the  volunteer 
army  and  were  appointed  to  office 
on  temporary  commissions.  Indeed, 
all  hospital  chaplains  were  com- 
missioned by  the  President  and  the 
War  Department,  whereas  many 
regimental  chaplains  were  ap- 
pointed by  governors  and  other 
state  officials.  Equal  remuneration 
was  provided  for  both  types  of 
service  by  Congressional  law  —  the 
pay  of  a  cavalry  captain  —  but 
neither  was  responsible  for  the  mili- 
tary duties  of  that  rank.  The  same 

27.  The  Occident  XXII,  No.  5,  pp.  234-5,  Aug. 
1865.  Other  details  from  miscellaneous  clippings  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Frankel,  N.  Y.,  grand- 
son of  Jacob. 


28.  General  Orders  of  the  War  Department,  1861- 
1863,  New  York  1864,  I,  p.  177.  Allen  wore  a 
uniform    (see    p.    8),    as   did    certain    other    chaplains, 


uniform  regulations  were  applied  to 
the  chaplain  in  the  field  and  the 
chaplain  in  the  hospital:  neither 
wore  a  military  uniform;  they  were 
both  instructed  to  wear  their  custo- 
mary civilian  garb.28  Hospital  chap- 
lains were  subject  to  the  same  type 
of  military  discipline  as  regimental 
chaplains,  and  were  equally  re- 
sponsible to  their  military  superiors. 
For  purposes  of  centralized  effi- 
ciency, all  hospital  chaplains  were 
subordinate  to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  and  assigned  by  him 
to  hospitals  in  the  cities  of  their 
residence,  where,  in  turn,  they  were 
supervised  by  the  Surgeons  in 
charge.29  Regimental  chaplains,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  subject  to  the 
orders  of  their  colonels.  It  was  a 
fortunate  decision  to  place  all  hos- 
pital chaplains  under  a  single 
authority,  for  they  could  never  have 
successfully  fulfilled  their  essential 
role  within  the  complicated  and 
often  contradictory  structure  o  f 
state  and  national  military  auth- 
ority. 

Much  of  the  confusion  regarding 
the  two  types  of  appointments  has 
resulted  from  the  very  history  of 
the  hospital  chaplaincy  itself:  it 
was  new  for  the  entire  country  as 
well  as  for  the  American- Jewish 
community.  No  such  office  had  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and 
Congress  alone  might  never  have 
created  it  even  then.  The  urging  of 
various  Protestant  ministers  and  of 
Archbishop  John  Hughes  of  New 
York30  was  necessary  to  convince 
President  Lincoln  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  a  new  departure  and 
then  he  did  not  wait  for  Congres- 
sional action;  instead  he  requested 
certain  clergymen  to  act  as  hospital 

because  he  had  enlisted  as  an  officer  of  the  line 
before   his  election  as   chaplain. 

29.  For  the  military  orders  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment and  assignment  of  hospital  chaplains,  see  WROR 
III,   II,   pp.   67,   222,   276;   IV,   III,   p.   496. 

30.  See  Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  War 
Years,  II,  p.  44,  for  pertinent  quotations  from 
Lincoln's    correspondence    on    this    subject. 
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chaplains,  and  pledged  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  he  would  press 
Congress  to  legalize  their  appoint- 
ments. He  fulfilled  his  promise  in 
his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  on 
December  3,  1861,  and  such  a  bill 
was  finally  enacted  in  May  1862, 
(without  any  denominational  pro- 
visions), a  short  time  before  the  bill 
was  passed  which  revised  the  regi- 
mental chaplaincy  qualifications.31 

Ill 

In  his  report  to  the  readers  of 
The  Occident  informing  them  of 
the  steps  taken  to  secure  a  com- 
mission for  the  Rev.  Frankel,  Isaac 
Leeser  had  urged  his  colleagues  in 
New  York,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
and  Cincinnati,  to  organize  them- 
selves as  the  Philadelphia  rabbis 
had,  and  to  apply  in  a  similar 
fashion  for  Jewish  chaplaincy  ap- 
pointments for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  soldiers  in  their  areas.32 
This  suggestion  was  never  adopted 
by  those  rabbis,  but  another  repre- 
sentative Jewish  body  did  make 
application  for  a  hospital  chap- 
laincy. The  Board  of  Delegates  of 
American  Israelites,  through  i  t  s 
President,  Henry  I.  Hart,  petitioned 
the  President  on  October  6,  1862, 
for  an  oppointment  as  hospital 
chaplain  for  the  Rev.  Arnold  Fis- 
chel, who  had,  from  December  of 
1861  to  the  following  April,  carried 
on  such  duties  in  the  Potomac  area 
as  the  civilian  representative  of  the 
Board,  in  much  the  same  capacity 
as  Jewish  Welfare  Board  workers 
during  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Fis- 
chel  richly  deserved  such  official 
recognition  for  his  noteworthy  and 
unique  activities.  His  work  had 
come  to  a  halt  only  because  the 
member  congregations  of  the  Board 
failed  to  contribute  adequate  funds 

31.  WROR  III,   I.    pp.   712,   721. 

32.  XX,    No.   7.   pp.    325-28,    Oct.    1862. 

33.  No.  18878-9  of  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Col- 
lection,  Manuscript   Division,    Library   of   Congress. 


to  pay  his  expenses.  But  now  that 
chaplaincy  appointments  were  ob- 
tainable it  was  more  than  fitting 
that  the  Board  should  recommend 
him  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  ask  that  he 
be  assigned  to  the  hospitals  in 
Washington  and  vicinity  with 
which  he  was  already  so  familiar. 
This  letter  of  application33  was 
endorsed  by  John  Hay,  Lincoln's 
secretary,  in  these  words:  "The 
President  directs  me  to  refer  the 
enclosed  to  the  notice  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  to  inquire 
whether  a  Jewish  chaplain  is 
needed  here."  No  other  notation 
was  made  on  the  letter  and  there 
is  no  answer  to  it  in  the  files  of 
the  Board  of  Delegates'  corres- 
pondence which  have  been  care- 
fully preserved. 

At  any  rate,  Fischel  never  re- 
ceived a  commission  and  never 
served  as  a  military  chaplain.  The 
noteworthy  service  he  performed 
was  as  a  civilian.  Our  knowledge 
of  his  later  career  is  extremely 
hazy,  but  it  is  reported  that  he 
returned  to  Holland  shortly  after 
this  episode,  although  the  date  is 
uncertain.34  This  was  a  disappoint- 
ing conclusion  to  the  war  career 
of  a  rabbi  who  should,  by  virtue 
of  his  interest  in,  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of,  the  Jewish  soldiers  of 
the  Union  Army,  have  been  privi- 
leged ultimately  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  that  Army. 

There  were  not  enough  rabbis 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  form  a 
Board  of  Ministers,  but  the  entire 
Jewish  community  of  Louisville 
was  conscious  enough  of  the  Jewish 
war  wounded  in  Kentucky  hospitals 
to  initiate  a  public  movement  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  Jewish 
chaplain  for  that  area.  Prominent 
non-Jewish  citizens  joined  together 

34.  Myer  S.  Isaacs.  "A  Jewish  Army  Chaplain,"  in 
PAJHS,  No.  12  (1904),  pp.  130-1.  The  Jewish 
Record  reported  several  times  that  Fischel  intended 
to  return  to  America,  but  these  expectations  were 
never  fulfilled.  See,  for  example,  V,  No.  22,  p.  2. 
Feb.  24,    1865. 
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with  Jews,  and  urged  Robert  Mal- 
lory,  a  Kentucky  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from 
1859  to  1865,  to  seek  a  commission 
for  the  Rev.  Bernhard  Henry  Gott- 
helf,  the  rabbi  of  Adath  Israel 
Congregation  of  Louisville.  This 
public  movement  coincided  with 
the  furore  over  General  Grant's 
anti- Jewish  General  Order  No.  11 
which  had  so  many  repercussions 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky  —  indirect 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  non- 
Jews  in  this  area  where  Jews  were 
accused  of  disloyalty  did  not  share 
the  suspicions  of  Grant's  staff  of- 
ficers. The  petition  met  with  suc- 
cess and  the  Rev.  Gotthelf  received 
his  appointment  on  May  6,  1863, 
although  his  commission  dated  his 
rank  from  February  16.35 

The  Rev.  Gotthelf,  born  in  Ba- 
varia on  February  5,  1819,  had 
come  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  served  con- 
gregations in  the  East,  including 
Keneseth  Israel  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  cantor  and 
preacher,  prior  to  his  call  to  Louis- 
ville in  1851.  After  the  Civil  War 
he  moved  to  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
where  he  ministered  to  An  she 
C  h  e  s  e  d  Congregation  until  his 
death  in  1878,  a  victim  of  the  yel- 
low fever  epidemic  which  swept 
the  whole  Southland  that  year.  The 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  re- 
cords his  life  and  character  in  these 
laudatory  terms:  "a  wise  teacher, 
a  faithful  minister,  a  tender  hus- 
band, a  devoted  father,  a  good 
man."36" 

So  successful  had  been  the  cam- 
paign to  convince  the  American 
public  of  the  right  of  rabbis  to 
serve  as  military  chaplains,  that 
the  news  of  Mr.  Gotthelf's  ap- 
pointment was  noted  in  the  public 

35.  The  Israelite  IX,  No.  45,  p.  357,  May  15, 
1863:  Records  of  the  War  Department,  Office  of 
the  Adjutant  General,  Vol.  XI,  Officers  of  Signal 
Corps  and  Hosp  tal  Chaplains,  in  the  National 
Archives. 

36.  Letters    from     Rabbi    Stanley    Brav,     Vicksburg, 


BERNHARD  H.   GOTTHELF 

press,  although  chaplaincy  appoint- 
ments (for  Christians,  at  least) 
were  by  that  date  quite  common- 
place. The  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Journal  celebrated  the  occasion  in 
these  words: 

"An  Excellent  Appointment. —  We  are 
gratified  to  announce  that  President  Lin- 
coln has  appointed  the  Rev.  B.  Gotthelf, 
the  minister  of  the  German  Jewish  Con- 
gregation of  this  city,  as  Hospital  Chap- 
lain, to  be  stationed  here.  The  fact  that 
a  very  respectable  number  of  Jewish 
soldiers  have  been  and  still  are  receiving 
medical  treatment  at  our  hospitals  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Mallory,  he  made  an  appli- 
cation for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gott- 
helf, which  we  took  pleasure,  with  otri3r 
citizens,  in  endorsing.  These  invalids  can 
now  enjoy  the  instruction  and  consolation 
of  a  minister  of  their  own  faith,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  convinced  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  as  timely  as  it  is  well 
merited."37 

Oct.  23,  1947,  and  Mr.  Harold  Gotthelf  (grandson 
of  the  rabbi),  Vicksburg,  Nov.  18,  1947;  Keneseth 
Israel    90th    Anniversary    Booklet,    Phila.    1937. 

37.  Cited  in  The  Israelite  IX,  No.  45,  p.  357,  May 
15.    1863. 
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SUb, 


A  careful  search  for  family 
papers  and  examination  of  con- 
temporary periodicals  has  disclosed 
only  one  interesting  detail  of  the 
Rev.  Gotthelf's  twenty-eight 
months  of  chaplaincy  service  (he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  Army  on 
August  26,  1865).  Since  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Civil  War  chap- 
lain towards  his  men  included  the 
provision  of  various  items  of  com- 
fort and  entertainment,  the  Rev. 
Gotthelf  was  eager  to  obtain  read- 


^^SSsSSwf  ing  matter  for  his  men,  most  of 
l'//  whom  were  German- Jewish  immi- 
''tj  grants.  During  January  and  Feb- 
/j  ruary  of  the  final  year  of  the  war, 
til  he  made  a  tour  of  the  larger  Jewish 
communities  of  the  midwest  to 
secure  donations  in  cash,  and  in 
books,  to  establish  German  lang- 
uage libraries  in  the  various  mili- 
tary hospitals  under  his  jurisdiction. 
An  editorial  in  The  Israelite  endors- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  trip  con- 
veyed the  information  that  "there 
are  almost  always  from  2,000  to 
3,000  sick  and  wounded  German 
soldiers  in  [the  Louisville]  hos- 
pitals, among  them  from  200  to 
300  Israelites."38  Undoubtedly  the 
libraries  were  to  be  assembled  for 
the  use  of  all  German-speaking 
patients,  non-Jews  as  well  as  Jews. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  first  example 
of  that  type  of  non-denominational 
service  which  Jewish  chaplains  and 
war  service  agencies  rendered  so 
frequently  during  the  subsequent 
wars  of  the  United  States. 

In  Cincinnati,  at  least,  Rabbi 
Wise's  assurance  that  "Mr.  G.,  well 
known  to  our  readers,  will  find  the 
encouragement  this  matter  de- 
serves," was  not  disappointed.  Beth 
El  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  assist  Mr. 

38.  XI,   No.    30,    p.    237.   Jan.    30,    1865. 

39.  Ibid.,   No.    34,   p.   269,   Feb.    17,    1863. 

40.  Ibid.,   No.    39,   p.   309,   March  24,    1865. 

41.  Records   of   the    War   Dept.,   Office   of   the   Ad- 


Gotthelf  in  the  project,  as  did  other 
Jewish  lodges  in  the  community. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  other 
cities  which  Gotthelf  visited,  or  of 
the  general  success  of  his  tour,39 
but  the  whispered  word  of  criti- 
cism, which  seems  to  make  the  lives 
of  so  many  rabbis  miserable,  pur- 
sued even  this  meritorious  mission 
of  beneficence.  One  William  Krieg- 
shaber  of  Louisville  was  compelled 
later  to  send  a  public  letter  of  re- 
traction to  The  Israelite,  apologiz- 
ing for  some  bitter  reflections  on 
the  character  of  the  Rev.  Gotthelf 
and  of  his  mission  which  he  had 
written  to  friends  in  Cincinnati.40 
This  episode  marks  the  sum  total 
of  the  information  available  con- 
cerning Gotthelf's  military  career. 
It  was  unfortunately  typical  of 
Jewish  interests  during  the  Civil 
War  that  once  Jewish  chaplains 
were  appointed,  their  work  was  all 
but  ignored  by  the  Jewish  press, 
and  the  more  glamorous  military 
exploits  of  individual  Jews  received 
the  greater  amount  of  publicity. 

IV 

So  incomplete  has  our  knowledge 
of  the  Civil  War  chaplaincy  been 
that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  one  rabbi  who  did  serve  as  a 
regimental  chaplain.  On  April  10, 
1863,  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Sarner 
enlisted  in  the  Army  at  Brooks 
station,  Va.,  for  three  years,  and 
was  immediately  elected  chaplain 
of  the  54th  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry.41  On  the  same  day,  he 
sent  off  notes  to  the  editors  of  The 
Israelite  and  The  Occident  telling 
them  of  his  appointment  and 
change  of  address.  They  lost  no 
time  in  passing  on  the  news  to  their 
readers.42 

jutant  General,  in  the  National  Archives,  and  the 
Records  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Division  of 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs  of  the  State  of  New 
York,    Albany. 

42.  The  Israelite  IX,  No.  43,  p.  338,  April  31, 
1863;   The  Occident  XXI,  No.  2,  May   1863,  p.  96. 
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FERDINAND   L.   SARNER 

Who  was  Ferdinand  Leopold 
Sarner — this  rabbi  who  has  never 
even  been  mentioned  in  our  stand- 
ard American  Jewish  history  texts, 
and  who  yet  achieved,  without  any 
great  influence,  that  appointment 
over  which  all  American  Jewry  had 
been  aroused  only  a  year  before? 
A  year-long  search  for  descendants 
led  the  writer  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Sarner  Levy  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  his 
seventy-six  year  old  daughter,  who 
has  generously  contributed  various 
documents  and  reminiscences 
which  help  to  outline  his  life-facts. 

Ferdinand  Sarner  was  born  in 
Lissa,  Posen,  on  February  8,  1820,43 
the  son  of  a  humble  tanner.  Bent 
on  securing  a  modern  academic 
training,  he  first  studied  at  the 
Gymnasium  in  Hamburg.  In  July, 
1851,  he  entered  the  Royal  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  University  in  Berlin. 


There  he  remained  for  three  years, 
undertaking  a  difficult  course  of 
studies  particularly  in  the  field  of 
philosophy.  In  1854  he  proceeded 
on  to  the  University  of  Hesse  where 
he  studied  for  four  more  years, 
finally  passing  the  examinations  in 
1858  and  achieving  the  coveted 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 
Meanwhile,  in  1856,  he  had  been 
elected  rabbi  of  the  congregation 
of  Battenfeld,  and  was  therefore 
concurrently  student  and  spiritual 
leader  for  two  years.  He  retained 
this  position  for  a  very  short  time 
thereafter,  and  was  ready  to  leave 
for  America  by  January,  1859,  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
town  inscribed  on  his  travel  permit 
in  formal  documentary  language, 
and  his  diplomas  and  certificates 
packed  securely  in  his  luggage. 
This  was,  however,  not  the  first 
time  he  had  planned  a  trip  to  the 
United  States.  In  1850,  he  had 
secured  a  passport  marked  for 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  evidently 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  to 
remain  in  Europe  at  least  until  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  German 
academic  opportunities. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  he 
secured  the  position  as  rabbi  of 
B  r  i  t  h  Kodesh  Congregation  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  served 
ably  for  about  a  year.  Upon  his 
resignation  from  that  post  in  July. 
1860,  two  formal  resolutions  were 
presented  to  him:  one  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  other  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Both  paid  high  tribute  to 
his  ministrations.  He  had  conducted 
himself  "in  the  most  virtuous  and 
exemplary  fashion,"  the  congrega- 
tion testified,  adding  that  "his 
beautiful  lectures  have  been  full 
of  instruction  and  never  failed  to 


43.     This  is  the   date  on  his  passport.     He  told   the 
Army  authorities  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  1863 


that    he    was    then    38!     He    undoubtedly    wanted    to 
avoid   any   question   of   his   being   too   old   to  enlist. 
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inspire  his  hearers  with  a  true  sense 
of  our  holy  religion."  No  doubt  in 
order  to  preclude  any  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
congregation,  it  was  explicitly 
stated  that  he  had  "voluntarily  re- 
signed his  office  as  our  Rabbi, 
thereby  causing  his  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  great  sorrow." 
The  Trustees'  resolutions  recorded 
these  same  sentiments  in  other 
words,  but  they  also  added  their 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Sarner  "to 
every  Congregation  in  this  Coun- 
try", expressing  their  belief  that 
he  was  "an  excellent  scholar,  an  elo- 
quent lecturer,  and  a  good,  truly 
religious  man,  for  whom  we  shall 
ever  bear  the  kindest  feelings." 

Virtually  nothing  is  known  of 
Sarner's  activities  between  1860 
and  1863,  beyond  the  fact  that  his 
application  for  the  position  of  rabbi 
of  the  Anshi  Chesed  Congregation 
of  New  York  City  was  tabled  by 
its  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  2, 
186 1.44  But  perhaps  he  had  taken 
to  haunting  the  government  agen- 
cies in  Washington,  for  a  traveler's 
report  to  The  Israelite  mentioned 
a  meeting  with  him  in  mid- 1861  in 
the  Capitol  building.  This  reporter 
commented  that  Sarner  was  not 
only  a  "learned"  man,  but  that  he 
was  also  "the  author  of  several 
plays."4' 

At  any  rate,  Sarner  was  elected 
to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  54th  N.  Y. 
Volunteer  Regiment,  also  known 
as  the  "Hiram  Barney  Rifles"  and 
the  "Schwarze  Yager",  on  April  10, 


44.  Anshi  Chesed  Board  of  Trustees  Minutes,  1856- 
1866,   p.   414. 

45.  VIII,    No.    18.    p.    141,    Nov.    1,    1861. 

46.  Copy  of  the  certificate  in  the  Records  of  the 
War  Dept.,  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  in  the 
National   Archives. 

47.  A  Record  of  the  Commissioned  Officers,  Non- 
commissioned Officers  and  Privates  of  the  Regi- 
ments which  were  organized  in  the  State  of  New 
York  .  .  .  To  Assist  in  Suppress  ng  the  Rebellion 
.    .    .    Albany    1864,    II,    pp.    407-427. 

48.  Both  documents  are  found  in  the  Records  of  the 
War  Dept.,  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  in  the 
National    Archives.     Manuscript   evidence    can    be   dis- 


1863.  The  meeting  of  regimental 
officers  required  by  law  was  held 
on  that  day,  and  the  assembled 
officers  certified  his  election.46 
Strangely  enough,  only  a  possible 
three  of  the  thirteen  officers  who 
signed  the  document  were  Jews. 
An  examination  of  the  muster-rolls 
of  enlisted  men,  company  by  com- 
pany, reveals  the  fact  that  Jews 
were  a  small  minority  in  the  entire 
regiment.47  Why  they  should  have 
preferred  a  Jewish  Chaplain  is  a 
question  which  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  with  any  categorical  cer- 
tainty. Perhaps,  since  the  regiment 
was  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  German  immigrants,  the  officers 
deemed  the  language  their  chaplain 
used  in  his  sermons,  and  his  educa- 
tional background,  more  important 
than  the  faith  he  professed.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  documents  which  he  had 
presented  when  first  interviewed 
by  the  officers  was  a  letter  from  the 
Prussian  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, certifying  to  his  German  aca- 
demic attainments,  and  when  he 
was  examined  by  a  board  of  chap- 
lains on  May  15,  his  colleagues 
seem  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  evidence  he  presented  that  he 
was  a  graduate  of  "two  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities."48  This  emphasis 
might  indicate  that  the  regimental 
officers  were  more  concerned  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  cultured 
German,  than  of  a  chaplain  of  a 
particular  denomination. 

The  54th  Infantry  had  an  active 
combat  career.  During  the  year  and 

concertingly  erroneous:  the  board  of  chaplains  also 
certified  that  Sarner  was  "a  regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  Lutheran  Church"!  !  Were  we  not  cerain 
that  he  was  a  rabbi  previous  to  and  subsequent  to 
his  service  in  the  Army,  and  did  we  not  know 
that  he  was  in  contact  with  contemporary  Jewish 
periodicals  (which  would  surely  have  received  reports 
of  his  apostasy  if  such  had  been  the  case),  there 
might  be  a  possibility  that  the  chaplains  knew  better 
than  we.  Perhaps  they  too  assumed  that  a  regiment 
composed  of  a  majority  of  German  Gentiles  would 
elect  a  Protestant  chaplain.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  Sarner  spoke  such  poor  English  that  he  could 
not  make  them  understand  he  was  a  rabbi.  What- 
ever the  reason  for  such  an  error,  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  researcher  shudder  for  the  accuracy  of  other 
"certified"   evidence. 
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a  half  of  Sarner's  service,  the  regi- 
ment saw  action  at  Chancellorsville 
and  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  invasion 
of  South  Carolina.  Of  all  the  details 
of  his  chaplaincy  experience  during 
days  of  battle  and  weeks  of  rest 
and  then  intensified  preparation, 
we  know  only  that  he  himself  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg.  A  single 
line  to  that  effect  was  printed  in 
The  Jewish  Record  of  New  York 
on  Jan.  15,  1864,  with  the  hypo- 
thetical guess  that  "Dr.  Sarner  is 
probably  the  first  Rabbi  who  vol- 
untarily took  a  part  in  a  fight  since 
Rabbi  Akiba."  A  more  elaborate 
report  of  the  incident  appeared  in 
the  French- Jewish  monthly,  Ar- 
chives Israelite,49  stating  that  dur- 
ing the  battle,  Sarner's  "horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  he  himself 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  from 
which  he  subsequently  recovered; 
this  was  the  result  of  the  very 
courageous  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  during  that  ter- 
rible battle."  Although  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  served  out  his 
period  of  enlistment,  or  at  least 
have  seen  the  end  of  the  war  with 
his  regiment,  the  wound  apparently 
did  not  heal  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  was  ultimately  discharged  on 
October  3,  1864,  to  date  from  July 
31,  for  physical  disability.50  But 
we  have  not  yet  finished  with  the 
wound,  although  it  is  the  only 
single  shred  of  detail  which  has 
been  ascertained  about  Sarner's 
military  career. 

After  his  discharge,  the  ex-Chap- 
lain returned  to  New  York  City  and 
delivered  guest  lectures  in  various 
pulpits.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  was  engaged  in  a  new 
venture.     Jointly    with    the    Rev. 

49.  XXV,    p.    135,   Feb.    1,    1864. 

50.  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  Special  Orders  No.  330,  Paragraph  36, 
October  3,  1864.  Dr.  Sarner  apparently  left  camp 
before  this  order  had  been  transmitted  to  him,  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  forwarded.  This 
made  him  technically  absent  without  leave,  and  in 
March,    1869,    the    Adjutant   General's    Office    finally 


Jacob  Levi,  rabbi  of  the  Society  of 
Concord  Congregation  of  Syracuse, 
he  undertook  to  edit  and  publish 
a  new  German- Jewish  monthly, 
The  Rebecca,  and  to  travel  in  its 
behalf  for  funds  and  subscriptions. 
Leeser,  in  his  review  of  the  first 
number  of  this  periodical,  noted 
that  part  of  a  drama  was  included 
in  its  contents,  that  it  was  obviously 
more  of  a  literary  journal  than  a 
religious  one,  and  that  what  there 
was  of  a  religious  nature  smacked 
too  much  of  religious  liberalism  to 
suit  his  taste.51  Another  contemp- 
orary went  into  the  more  practical 
details  of  its  publication,  affording 
us  a  valuable  insight  into  its  prob- 
lems which  we  would  otherwise  not 
possess,  since  no  single  copy  of  The 
Rebecca  has  survived  the  neglect 
of  the  intervening  years: 

"...  Notwithstanding  the  attractive 
features  of  the  paper,  however,  and  the 
ability  with  which  it  seems  to  be  edited, 
still  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  its  continuation.  For,  in  the 
second  number  the  publisher  informs  us 
that  the  appearance  of  the  third  number 
of  'The  Rebecca'  is  postponed  until  Dr. 
Sarner  returns  from  a  journey,  which  he 
is  about  to  make  in  search  of  subscribers. 
He  says  that  each  number  of  the  paper 
costs  the  sum  of  $92,  and  that  it  will  be 
useless  to  continue  its  publication  unless 
the  subscription  lists  are  increased.  This 
is  but  another  example  of  the  difficulties 
that  await  those  who  attempt  to  publish 
Jewish  periodicals  in  America.  For  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that,  however  gener- 
ous the  Israelites  may  be  in  other  mat- 
ters, they  always  seem  loth  to  encourage 
the     establishment     o  f     Jewish     news- 


papers. 


'52 


It  was  during  this  trip  which 
might  mean  life  or  death  for  The 
Rebecca,  (and  which  did  mean  its 
demise,  since  no  further  issues  are 
recorded),  that  Dr.  Sarner's  war- 
compared  its  records  of  his  service,  revoked  the  order 
for  his  honorable  discharge  on  account  of  disability, 
and  listed  him  as  discharged  for  being  absent  without 
leave.  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Special  Orders 
No.   63,   March    18,    1869,   in  the  National  Archives. 

51.  The  Occident  XXII,  No.  9,  p.  420,  Dec.    1864. 

52.  The  Jewish  Record  V,  No  15,  p.  2,  Jan.  6,  1865. 
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wound  became  the  subject  of  a 
scandalous  accusation.  In  Cleve- 
land, where  he  attempted  to  secure 
new  subscribers,  he  apparently  se- 
cured a  few  especially  vicious 
enemies  instead.  One  of  them,  B. 
Dettelbach,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Anshe  Chesed 
Congregation,  wrote  an  open  letter 
to  The  Israelite,  denouncing  the 
traveling  rabbi-editor  as  a  liar  and 
a  slanderer.  Part  of  the  evidence 
concerned  the  Gettysburg  wound: 
"On  his  last  visit  to  our  city,  being 
requested  to  state  the  cause  of  his 
lameness,  he  [Sarner]  very  piously 
remarked,  to  have  been  wounded 
in  a  battle  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Unseen  by  him, 
though,  he  has  been  observed  walk- 
ing as  erect  as  an  arrow!  Why  this 
deception?  Why  this  denial  of 
truth?  .  .  .  Does  he  think  that 
such  malicious  expressions  of  false- 
hood will  either  benefit  him  or  his 
sheet?"53  Undoubtedly  Dettlebach's 
comments  were  the  malicious,  slan- 
derous ones;  a  few  weeks  later, 
another  Anshe  Chesed  Trustee,  Ab- 
raham Bloch,  wrote  that  the  meet- 
ing out  of  which  the  letter  (signed 
"by  order  of  the  Trustees")  had 
proceeded  was  an  illegal  one,  and 
that  if  there  was  any  quarrel  it  was 
only  between  Rabbi  G.  M.  Cohen 

53.     XI,    No.    31,   p.    244,   Jan    27,    1865. 


(of  the  congregation),  Mr.  Dettle- 
bach  and  Sarner,  and,  furthermore, 
purely  of  a  private  nature.54 

The  further  details  of  Sarner's 
post-war  career  are  not  altogether 
in  order.  His  daughter  remembers 
that  he  taught  languages  at  various 
schools  in  New  York,  and  there 
are  indications  that  he  continued 
preaching  from  time  to  time  in 
various  synagogues.  He  became 
rabbi  of  the  Beth-El  Emeth  Con- 
gregation in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  some- 
time during  1872  and  ministered 
there  until  his  death  on  August  18, 
1878,  when  he  fell  victim  to  the 
same  yellow  fever  epidemic  which 
took  the  life  of  B.  H.  Gotthelf. 

Little  remains  of  Rabbi  Sarner's 
career:  some  faded  documents;  the 
memories  of  a  loving  daughter; 
typical  rabbinical  souvenirs  of  the 
period:  a  silver  butter  dish,  a  gold 
headed  cane  and  a  large  water 
service,  presented  to  him  on  special 
occasions  and  engraved  in  his 
honor.  But  the  hundreds  of  rabbis 
who  served  with  United  States 
combat  units  during  World  War  II 
may  remember  with  pride  their 
predecessor  —  the  first  of  a  long 
and  honorable  line  who  have  served 
their  nation  and  their  faith  with 
courage  and  blood — Chaplain  Fer- 
dinand Leopold  Sarner. 

54.    The  Israelite  XI,  No.  34,  p.  269,  Feb.  17,  1865. 
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Book   Underlines 
Abraham  Lincoln, 
Jewry  Relations 

"Lincoln's  Birthday,"  a  94-page 
anthology  of  program  material  that 
underlines  the  relationship  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  American 
Jewry,  was  published  recently  by 
the  Jewish  Center  Division  of  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  as 
part  of  its  contribution  to  the  ob- 
seivanee,  in  11)54,  of  the  tercenten- 
ary of  Jewish  settlement  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion, calls  the  booklet  "by  far  the 
best  brochure  of  source  material 
.  .  for  Lincoln  birthday  programs." 

The  editor  of  the  anthology, 
Philip  Goodman,  who  is  director  of 
Jewish  education  of  JWB's  Center 
Division,  expresses  the  hope  that 
Jewish  groups,  through  appropriate 
celebrations  of  Lincoln's  birthday 
down  through  the  years,  will  "cre- 
ate an  understanding  of  the  contri- 
butions Jews  have  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  America,  and  promote 
better  relationships  among  people 
of  all  faiths  on  the  American 
scene." 


The    Avierican    ,',  r.onist 

■  .:     :::■;,      19  87 
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AN  HISTORICAL  INSIGHT 


Lincoln  and  the  Jews 


hy  Charles   M,   Srgal 

EARLY  in  1863,  the  Canadian  born 
Judaeophile,  Henry  Wentworth 
Monk,  visited  the  White  House 
and  discussed  with  the  President  the 
proposition  that  European  Jews  be  re- 
stored to  their  ancient  homeland  in 
Palestine.  Abraham  Lincoln  thought 
the  proposal  had  merit  and  told  Monk 
that  he  might  have  done  something 
about  it  had  his  energies  not  been  solely 
concentrated  upon  ending  the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln's  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
can  best  be  measured  by  bis  altitude 
toward  America's  foreign-born  ele- 
ments and  his  opposition  to  the  Know- 
Nothings  and  other  rampant  nativist 
groups,  which  were  especially  manifest 
within  bis  own  Whig  party  in  the  1850's 
— a  decade  marked  by  vast  streams  of 
immigrat  ion    to   America, 

At  a  time  when  nalivism  wan  sweep- 
ing important  sectors  of  the  conn  try 
and  bad  penetrated  strongly  the  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  land,  it  was  not  easy 
for  the  politician  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  lofty  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Nevertheless,  at  no 
time  did  Lincoln  have  any  connections 
or  sympathies  with  those  who  nought 
to  degrade  classes  of  white  people  by 
peddling  such  undesirable  commodities 
as  racial  superiority,  racial  exelusive- 
ness,  who  favored  old-slock  Americans 
above  everyone  else. 

Tn  1854  Lincoln  was  a  Whig  candi- 
date for  a  scat  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture, after  a  twelve-year  absence  from 
that  body.  The  Know-Nothings,  seek- 
ing to  endorse  him,  sent  a  committee 
to  notify  him  of  their  intention.  But 
Lincoln  would  have  none  of  them  and 
minced  no  words  in  rejecting  their 
support. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  IS60,  his  good  friend 
Abraham  Jonas,  a  Jewish  lawyer  of 
Quincy,,  Illinois,  sent  him  a  warning. 
Jonas  told  Lincoln  that  a  local  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  collecting  affidavits — 
planned  for  publication — to  prove  that 
Lincoln  had  been  in  a  Quincy  Know- 
Nothing  Lodge.  Lincoln  turned  to  Jo- 
nas to  help  dispel  the  myth.  Jonas  must 
have  been  successful,  for  not  only  was 
th<  matter  not  raised  again,  but  none 
o'  1  h;c<  In's  opponents  knew  ho  bad 
paid  any  atli  nlion   to  such  n   charge. 

fi  .nas  was  a  prominent  \\  lug-  ■  and 
later   Republican-    leader  in   lilinn       ft" 

v.;,-     one     "f     T  inn. Id's     -l.n;ih  hi  -t     *Up- 

r.  •!.!-;.  d.  ^iiuicd  by  "<  >M  M  .."  -: 
",  .  ,  i  nn  mi  I  valiu-d  friends."  ".!■-. 
Lm.-.-In   vi  ited   '  >tiii    '    in    I       '■    ' 


Si  mil    is    l}ir    aitlln 
uq   harts  About  Ante* 


cilttitil 

!li<tory"  (Twayne,  1955),  and  is 
mtlv  xwking  on  a  baok  about  .-I bra- 
ham  Lincoln  j<>r  G.  P.  I'ntnam's 
Son*.  His  researches  on  Lincoln  and 
the  Jens  in  the  Civil  War  have  been 
published  by  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Illinois  State 
Historical   Society. 


in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Jonas 
for  political  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Whig 
candidate,  Archibald  Williams.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year  Jonas  was  trying 
to  gauge  political  sentiment  on  Lincoln's 
candidacy  for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Two 
years  later,  both  Lincoln  and  Jonas  were 
Presidential  electors  on  the  Fremont 
ticket.  In  July  1S58  Jonas  requested 
Lincoln  to  give  one  of  his  'Sledge  ham- 
mer speeches"  at  the  district  convention 
in   Augusta,  Hancock   County.   And   in 


["HE   GREAT   EMANCIPATOR 


October  185S,  Jonas  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  Lincoln's  debate  with  U.  S. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  Quincy. 
Significantly  enough,  however,  when 
the  venerable  Horace  Greeley,  of  the 
Xc7V  York  Tribune,  passed  through 
Oninry  in  December  1S5S,  and  discuss- 
ed national  politics  with  Adams  County 
politicians,  it  was  Henry  Asbury — Jo- 
nas' law  partner — who  first  mentioned 
Lincoln's  name  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Asbury's  suggestion 
"fell  flat,"  d^nite  the  fact  that  Jonas 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  Later, 
when  someone  suggested  Lincoln  as  a 
Vice- Presidential      candidate,       Jonas — ■ 


probably  to  relieve  Asbury's  embarrass- 
ment— commented :  "Gentlemen  there 
may  be  more  to  Asbury's  suggestion 
than  any  of  us  now  think.*' 

Less  than  twenty-four  mouths  later, 
Jonas — working  behind  the  scenes — at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  helped  secure  the  Presidential 
nomination  for  Lincoln. 

After  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  he 
appointed  Jonas  Postmaster  of  Quincy. 
And  upon  Jonas'  death,  the  President 
named  Mrs.  Jonas  to  fill  her  late  hus- 
band's unexpired  term  in  that  office. 

As  President)  Lincoln  had  to  deal 
with  two  major  issues  which  concerned 
Jews,  namely,  the  chaplaincy  question, 
and  the  infamous  General  Order  W.  11. 

WHEN  the  Civil  War  erupted,  there 
were  about  150,000  Jews  in  the 
country  and  thousands  of  them  en- 
listed "in  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies.  Xo  previous  American  conflict 
bad  seen  so  many  Jewish  hovs  in  uni- 
form and  that  created  a  chaplaincy  prob- 
lem for  those  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Army. 
Although  the  Confederate  Government 
did  not  confine  appointments  to  its 
Chaplaincy  Corps  to  clergymen  pro- 
fessing the  L  In  i-u  in  faith,  the  siory 
was  different  in  tta  North.  Mere,  regi- 
mental chaplains  were  "appointed  by 
the  regimental  commander  on  the  vote 
of  the  field  officers  rind  company  com- 
manders present,''  and  they  were  to  be 
"regularly  ordained  minister  (s)  of  some 
Christian  denomination"  to  be  eligible 
under  the  law  of  Congress. 

Jn  September  1P61,  when  a  YMCA 
worker  discovered  Michael  Allen,  a 
Philadelphia  Jew,  serving  as  chaplain  of 
the  "Cameron's  Dragoons,"  such  a 
furore  was  created  in  the  public  press 
and  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Office 
that  Allen  was  impelled  to  resign  rather 
than  face  dismissal  with  dishonor. 

The  Allen  incident  set  the  stage  for 
a  concerted  effort  to  have  the  discrimi- 
natory clause  removed  from  existing 
law.  If  Jews  were  free  to  fight  a  com- 
mon enemy,  if  Jews  were  free  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
their  country  championed,  surely  they 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  freedom 


and  that  included  the  same  freedom 
in  religious  matters  that  their  non-Jew- 
ish fellow-soldiers  had.  The  Board  of 
Delegates  of  American  Israelites  sent 
memorials  to  Congress  urging  that  .he 
law  be  changed.  This  was  supported 
by  the  Jewish  press  and  some  non-de- 
nominational newspapers,  while  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  argued 
back  and  forth  on  the  issue.  Finally, 
in  December  1861,  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates appointed  the  Reverend  Arnold 
Fischel  to  go  to  Washington  to  work 
for  revision  of  the  act. 

On  December  11,  armed  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  and  recommenda- 
tions by  prominent  citizens,  Fischel  en- 
tered the  White  House  f<>r  a  meeting 
with  President  Lincoln.  The  President 
received  him  warmly  and  heard  Fiscbel's 
plea.  Lincoln  admitted  the  "justice"  of 
the  cause,  and  said  that  "he  believed  the 
exclusion  of  Jewish  chaplains  to  h.;\ e 
been  altogether  unintentional  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  and  agreed  thai  immeil  •  g 
ought   (o  be  done  to  meet  ibis  case." 

The  President  told  Fischel  that  "it 
was  the  first  time  this  subject  had  been 


notice,  th.it  it  w.i- 
tn  bun,  that  he  would 
t  into  serious  consutcra- 


brought    under   I 
altogether  new  t 
take  the  siibjc 
lion." 

Fischel  was  invited  to  the  While 
House  the  next  day,  but  when  he  arrived 
be  found  that  Lincoln  was  too  busy  to 
sec  him,  Nevertheless,  the  President 
had  left  a  note  assuring  Fischel  that 
the  chaplaincy  matter  would  be  taken 
up  in  Cabinet  that  day.  On  December 
13,  1SG1,  Fischel  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  stating  that  "a  new 
law  broad  enough  to  cover"  what  was 
desired  "in  behalf  of  the  Israelites" 
would  he  presented  to  the  appropriate 
Committee  of  Congress. 

Lincoln  kept  his  word  and  on  July 
17,  1S62,  the  new  law  was  finally 
passed.  On  September  IS  of  that  year, 
Jacob  Frankcl  became  the  first  of  many 
American  rabbis  to  be  appointed  to  the 
1T.    S.   Chaplaincy  Corps. 

Although  the  year  1S62  brought  the 
Union   military  disasters — at   Bull   Run 

(Continued  on   Page   ]-) 
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WASHINGTON,  February  9th  --  Senator  John  S.  Cooper  (R.„  Ky.) 
compared  today  the  historic  American  "know-nothings"  with  modern- 
day  hate  groups  during  a  Lincoln  anniversary  ceremony  at  the  head- 
quarters of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Jewish  service  organization. 

The  "know-nothings"  were  an  anti-Catholic  and  anti -foreign-born 
political  group  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

Cooper,  in  presenting  a  document  from  Lincoln  in  which  the 
martyred  president  denied  associating  with  the  "know-nothings",  said 
the  Civil  War  group  is  analagous  with  the  "ugly  heads  of  prejudice" 
which  are  raised  even  today. 

The  Kentucky  republican  --  chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Susqui- 
centennial  Commission  --  also  pointed  out  that  Lincoln's  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  motivated  his  belief  in 
tolerance  and  equal  rights. 

The  original  Lincoln  letter  was  presented  to   Maurice  Bisgyer, 
B'nai  B'rith  Executive  Vice  President,  for  display  at  the  organization's 
"Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Jews"  exhibit. 

Bisgyer,  who  called  Cooper  a  long-time  friend  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
said  the  senator  has  followed  in  the  path  of  Lincoln  and  has  caught  some 
of  the  16th  president's  vision  and  greatness. 

The  letter,  dated  July  21,  1860,  is  on  loan  from  the  Library  of 
Congress.    It  is  part  of  a  collection  at  the  B'nai  B'rith  museum  of 
original  documents  depicting  the  role  Jews  played  in  Lincoln's  personal 
and  political  life  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
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Lincoln  Ended  'Last  Barrier'  to  Equality 


Jews  Have  Stake  in  Civil  War  History 


By  CLAIRE  COX 

NEW  YORK  (UPD  -  The  Civil 
War  centennial  marks  an  import- 
ant milestone  in  the  history  of  Ju- 
daism. 

The  year  1862  brought  the  top- 
pling of  "the  last  barrier  to  Jew- 
ish equality,"  according  to  Jew- 
ish leaders. 

It  was  in  July,  1862,  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  a  bill  enab- 
ling rabbis  to  serve  as  chaplains 
for  the  first  time.  Before  that, 
chaplaincies  were  restricted  to 
Christians. 

To  mark  the  centennial  of  "an 

unmatched  official  sign  of  Jewish 

equality  in  America,"  the  Jewish 

Digest  has  devoted  an  entire  issue 

to   a   tribute   to   rabbi   chaplains. 

The  man  recognized  as  the  first 

rabbi  to  serve  with    the    armed 

1  forces  in  battle    was    Ferdinand 

)[Sarner,  who  was  wounded  at  the 

-Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  1863.  He 

I  was  preceded  as  a  chaplain,  how- 


lever,  by  Jacob  Frankel,  a  cantor, 
iand  Rabbi  Bernhard  Henry  Gott- 
.  helf,  who  were  assigned  to  Army 
!  hospitals. 

In  the  Confederacy,  there  was 
1  no  bar  to  rabbi-chaplains  from  the 
(outset  of  the  war,  but  no  southern 
I  regiments  had  enough  Jews  to 
warrant  such  an  appointment 
Civilian  rabbis  served  Jewish  sol- 
diers m  the  Confederate  Army. 
Rabbis  Serve  Everywhere 

Since  the  Civil  War,  rabbis  have 
served  in  uniform  wherever  Amer- 
icans have  been  on  duty  with  the 
armed  forces.  In  an  appraisal  of 
their  worth,  Rabbi  Morris  Lieber- 
man,  a  World  War  II  chaplain 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board's 
commission  on  Jewish  chaplaincy, 
said  that  the  presence  of  rabbis  in 
military  uniform  has  had  a  "great 
and  salutory  effect"  on  Christian 
GI's. 

"Seeing  the  Jewish  chaplain  in 


the  same  uniform  as  the  priest 
and  the  minister,  and  often  be- 
ing helped  by  the  Jewish  chaplain 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  chap- 
lains of  tiieir  own  denominations 
would  have  helped  them,  has  had 
a  remarkable  effect  on  the  think- 
ing and  attitudes  of  many  non- 
Jewish  GI's  with  regard  to  inter- 
religious  relationships,"  he  said. 

Lieberman,  now  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congre- 
gation, said  the  Jewish  chaplains 
report  they  are  being  called  on  in- 
creasingly to  give  character  gui- 
dance lectures  to  entire  military 
units  including  members  of  many 
religious  groups.  Jewish  chaplains 
who  travel  to  small  posts  in  re- 
mote areas  counsel  non-Jewish 
servicemen  and  help  them  solve 
personal  problems,  Lieberman 
said. 

They    Explain   Judaism 

They  also  are  interpreting  the 


basic  tenets  of  Judaism  to  their 
Christian  colleagues  in  the  chap- 
Iain's  corps,  he  said,  often  pro- 
viding entirely  new  impressions  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Jew. 

"In  traveling  around  the  United 
States,"  he  said,  "I  have  noted 
frequently  that  former  Jewish 
chaplains  develop  the  same  high 
type  of  personal  relationships  with; 
ministers  and  priests  in  their  civi-| 
lian  communities. 

"Another  fact  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  over  15,000  Christian  clergy- 1 
men  have  served  in  the  armed' 
forces  and  then  have  returned  to 
civilian  life.  Many  of  them  havei 
become  close  personal  friends  of: 
the  rabbis  with  whom  they  served 
as  chaplains;  and  this  relationship 
has  continued  in  civilian  life  and 
has  strengthened  our  efforts  for 
closer  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  major  religious 
faiths." 


The  Jewish  Chronicle 
February  11,  1966 


Scholars  Link  Lincolr 
ToHillel  and  To  rah 


By  DAVID  SCHWARTZ 

(See  Editorial  Page  4.) 

IT    IS  one  sign  of  the 
greatness  of   Lincoln 

that  so  many  people  see  so 

many    different    things    in 

him. 
Dr.    Solomon     Schechter,    the 

great  Talmudic  scholar  of  the  Jew- 
ish Theological 
Seminary  long 
ago  tried  to 
show  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  kind 
of  Talmudic  ap- 
p  r  o  a  c  h  to 
things.  Just  as 
the  sages  of  the 
Talmiud      liked 


Ch  ronicle—JTA  Correspondent 


Schwartz 


to  tell  a  "mosh- 


el"  or  parable  to  illustrate  a  point, 
so  Lincoln  liked  to  tell  a  joke  to 
make  a  point. 

Schechter  found  the  resem- 
blance especially  striking  between 
Lincoln  and  Hillel. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  two 
in  younger  years  followed  the 
same  occupation.  Lincoln  had 
been  a  rail  splitter  and  Hillel 
a  wood  chopper. 

Lincoln  had  been  so  poor,  he 
walked  ten  miles  for  a  book.  Hillel 
was  so  poor  he  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  school  tuition,  so  he  en- 
sconced himself  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  class  and  tried  to  listen  in  to 
the  instruction  and  the  master  of 
the  school,  we  are  told,  detected 
him  and  in  admiration  of  his  zeal 
in  learning,  allowed  him  there- 
after to  sit  with  the  class. 

When  the  heathen  asked  Hillel 
to  define  Judaism  while  he  stood 
on  one  leg,  he  replied:  "What 
is  hateful  unto  thee,  do  not, 
unto  they  neighbors.  This  is  all 
the  Law.  The  rest  is  commen- 
tary." 

To  Lincoln  too,  the  ethical  core 
of  religion  was  the  essential.  The 
orthodox  regarded  him  as  some- 
thing of  an  infidel. 

If  he  did  not  take  the  Bible 
in  the  sense  of  the  orthodox, 
nevertheless  the  Bible  was  a 
great  influence  in  his  molding. 
Abraham  Dittenhofer,  a  Jew, 
a  member  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege which  voted  Lincoln  *nto 
the  Presidency,  tells  how  when 
Lincoln  was  criticized  for  ap- 
pointing a  man  who  had  opposed 
his  election,  Lincoln  replied  he 
had  Biblical  precedent. 
He  referred  to  the  incident  when 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Akin  to  Hillel. 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  wor- 
shiped the  Golden  Calf.  Aaron, 
the  priest  had  done  nothing  to 
stop  them,  yet  Moses  kept  Aaron 
in  office. 

In  Lincoln's  day,  it  was  dif- 
ferent. You  didn't  join  a  book 
club  and  read  a  different  book 
every  month.  You  read  the  Bible 
and  constantly  found  new  things 
in  it,  strangely  enough.  The 
Bible  was  almost  part  of  your 
daily  food. 

Lincoln  in  his  speeches  bor- 
rowed metaphors  from  the  Bible. 
His  style  shows  many  of  the  Bib- 
lical characteristics,  notably  of 
parallelism  and  antithesis,  and 
above  all,  he  caught  the  flame  of 
its  spiritual  dedication. 


Abraham    Lincoln    statue 

by    James   Earle   Fraser 

in    Cowboy    Hall    of    Fame 

and   Western  Heritage   Center 

Oklahoma  City 
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{Collector  of  Lincoln  Poetry) 

1901  COMANCHE  TRAIL 
ENID,  OKLAHOMA 

June  18,  1970 


Mr.  Meyer  J0  Rachofsky 
Executive  Vice  President 
Mercantile  National  Bank  at  Dallas,  Texas 


Dal 


las, 


Texas 


"Thy  task  is  done;  the  bonds  are  free; 
We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave." 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant 


"'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye, 

'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  . 
to  the  paleness  of  death, 
'    From  the  gilded  saloon 

to  the  bier  and  the;shroud 
.    0,  why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal,  be  proud." 

—  William  Knox 


,vWhen  lilacs, last  in  the  dooryard  bloonVd, 
And  the  great  star  early 

dropp'd  in  the  western  sky  In  the  night, 
I  mourned,  and  yet  shall  mourn 
■;    with  eyer^returnlng  spring. 
Ever-returning  spring, 

trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring, 
Lilacs  blooming  perennial 

and  dropping,  star,  in  the  west, 
And  thoughts  of  him  1  love." 

--  Walt  Whitman      • 


Dear  Mr0  Rachofsky: 

I  really  enjoyed  my  visit  with  you  and  your  fellow-Dallasites  on  Tuesday,,    As 
a  person  devoted  to  the  City  of  Enid  I  am  most  anxious  that  Enid  get  a  modern 
theater,,     I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  locate  you  on  property  in 
which  I  share  ownership  if  you  folks  feel  it  is  most  desirable0 

I  must  plead  complete  ignorance  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  location  for  a  [ 
motion  picture  theaterD    But  certainly  out  of  all  the  areas  we  looked  at  Tuesday 
there  must  be  several  which  would  be  almost  equally  suitableQ    I  trust  your  peo' 
pie  can  see  their  way  clear  to  moving  ahead  with  this  project  immediately  as 
we  are  really  in  need  of  a  modern  motion  picture  facility. 


"And  when  he  fell,'  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
.As  when  a  kingly  cedar,  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the 

•  —  Edwin  Markiiam 
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I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  member  of  the 
oldest  Jewish  synagogue  in  America  during  the  very  darkest  hours  of  the  Civil 
War.    A  century  later  I  find  Sabato  Morais1  prayer  and  the  President's  acknow- 
ledgment most  inspiring. 

Most  sincerely, 


:   his  unlcem 

His  lack  of  all  've  p 
Of  power  or  v/iil  to 


s  debonair, 
or  art  to  please; 


Henry  B.  Bass 

HBB:er 
End  . 


In  that  log  cabin  bleak  and  bare  — 
They  say  they  have  a  little  bal> 
(I  understand  they've  named  him  Abe). 
Yes,  Sally  said  Just  t'other  d 

ii  this  way!" 

I.  ilu  Thompson 


"Exult,  0 
But  1,  w 
Walk  tin 
Fall 


0  bel 


vValt  Whitman 


"For  thou  an  |  i   edonfs  now,  and  Fame's; 
One  of  tjie  fevy,  the  immortal. names, 
That  were  t.ot  born  lo  die." 


Fltz-Green  Hallcck 
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Lincoln  s  Only  Letter 
to  an  American  Jewish  Congregation 

J\  year  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
Mikveh  Israel  found  itself  involved  in  inner  problems  and  conflicts.  Its  elegant 
new  building  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street,  slightly  north  of  Arch  Street, 
was  heavily  mortgaged;  its  paid  functionaries  felt  obliged  to  have  their  meager 
salaries  reduced  and  the  stirring  sermons  of  its  Italian  born  minister,  Sabato 
Morais,  had  become  the  subject  of  controversy. 

Mikveh  Israel's  proudest  asset  was  Morais.  The  beauty  of  his  Sephardic 
chant  inspired  his  listeners  and  his  weekly  Sabbath  sermons  earned  the  confidence 
and  favor  of  the  congregation.  Now,  because  of  the  political  content  of  his  pulpit 
lectures,  this  confidence  was  in  jeopardy.  Sermons  supporting  Lincoln,  condemning 
slavery,  advocating  strong  support  of  the  home  front,  were  heard  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  synagogue.  The  Republican  press  of  the  city  eagerly  snatched  Morais's 
sermons  and  set  them  into  print.  The  Jewish  press  throughout  the  North,  with 
few  exceptions,  republished  them  and  they  even  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Spring  of  1862,  as  Lincoln  subtly  maneuvered  between  the  members 
of  a  suspicious  cabinet  and  a  wavering  military  staff,  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  of  Willie,  his  twelve  year  old  son,  was  telegraphed  across  the  nation.  Saddened 
by  the  tragedy,  Morais  revealed  his  deep  affection  for  Lincoln  in  a  sermon  that 
was  as  intimate  in  feeling  as  the  prayer  that  followed  it  was  touching  in  sentiment. 

.  .  .  Bless  the  President  of  the  United  States;  bless  him 
for  his  sterling  honesty,  bless  him  for  his  firmness  and 
moderation.  Rekindle  with  joy  his  domestic  hearth;  pour 
on  him  the  balm  of  divine  consolation.  Grant  that  the 
issues  of  his  momentous  obligations  be  a  united  and 
prosperous  country.  Grant  that  the  end  of  his  career  be 
the  maintenance  of  this  Government,  unimpaired  and 
unsullied  as  bequeathed  by  our  illustrious  ancestors  .  .  . 

The  sermon  quickly  found  its  way  into  print.  Abraham  Hart,  a  staunch 
Republican  and  the  Parnass  of  Mikveh  Israel,  sent  copies  of  the  sermon  and 
prayer  to  Lincoln.  Although  deeply  occupied  with  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  Valley 
Campaign  of  May,  1862,  the  President  managed  to  find  time  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation to  Abraham  Hart.  The  letter  that  he  sent  is  the  only  one  known  to  have 
been  addressed  by  Lincoln  to  an  American  Jewish  Congregation. 


The  Lincoln-Hart  letter  was  formerly  in  the  Mikveh  Israel  Archives. 
It  is  reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  Dropsie  College  Library 
where  it  was  deposited  by  the  late  Cyrus  Adler.  The  text  accom- 
panying the  facsimile  was  prepared  by   Maxwell   Whiteman. 
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JAMES  SPEED,  A  PERSONALITY  INDEED 


James  Speed,  Lincoln's  second  Attorney  General  and  the 
brother  of  his  good  friend  Joshua,  is  one  of  the  more  shadowy 
figures  in  Lincoln's  official  family.  Historians  often  write  his 
appointment  to  the  cabinet  off  as  cronyism,  his  tenure  in  of- 
fice was  brief,  and  no  biographer  has  ever  taken  up  Speed's 
cause.  His  grandson,  also  named  James  Speed,  did  publish  a 
volume  entitled  James  Speed:  A  Personality  (Louisville:  Press 
of  John  P.  Morton,  1914),  which  stitched  together  excerpts 
from  his  grandfather's  correspondence,  but  it  is  adequate  only 
to  whet  the  appetite.  Speed  was  an  independent  and  intelli- 
gent man,  more  astute  politically  and  closer  to  Lincoln's 
Republican  principles  than  his  brother  Joshua.  Joshua  was  a 
gentleman  farmer  and  a  real  estate  broker;  James  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  politician,  though 
for  most  of  his  life  a  politician 
without  a  constituency. 

As  early  as  1859,  when  James 
Speed,  like  most  Southerners, 
had  been  driven  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  want  of  any 
other  place  to  go,  he  was  inde- 
pendent and  shrewd  enough  to 
realize  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
posed  no  real  threat  to 
Southern  constitutional  rights. 
Lincoln  had  engaged  in  a 
wrangle  with  Joshua  over 
Republican  policies  and 
"Bleeding  Kansas"  in  1855,  but 
James  could  write  Lincoln  four 
years  later  and  say,  "that  tho  a 
democrat,  I  would  not  have  sor- 
rowed at  your  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  —  I  feel  that  our 
rights  and  institutions  would 
not  have  been  in  jeopardy  in 
your  hands."  By  contrast, 
Joshua,  even  when  he  congrat- 
ulated Lincoln  on  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  1860, 
reminded  him  that  he  was  "a 
warm  personal  friend"  but  "a 
political  opponent." 

James  Speed  had  served  one 
term  in  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture over  a  decade  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  he  became  so 
identified  with  opposition  to 
slavery  that  he  never  had  a 
Kentucky  constituency  again 
until  the  war.  When  he  wrote 
Lincoln  in  1859,  it  was  to  send 
him  a  pamphlet  by  Louisville's 
Judge  S.S.  Nicholas  which  em- 
bodied a  bizarre  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  role  of  political 
parties  in  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent.   The   plan   would   have    FIGURE  1.  James  Speed. 


given  each  state  one  Presidential  elector  per  million  of  popu- 
lation. These  electors,  once  chosen,  would  be  divided  into  six 
classes  and  each  class  would  nominate  a  person.  Of  these  six, 
two  names  would  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  electors  would 
choose  which  of  the  two  would  be  President.  The  other  would 
be  Vice-President. 

When  war  broke  out,  James  and  Joshua  became  leaders  of 
pro-Union  sentiment  and  activity  in  Kentucky.  James  gained 
election  to  the  Kentucky  Senate.  Though  he  mildly  protested 
General  John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  in 
Missouri  in  1861,  James  Speed  soon  introduced  a  measure  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  confiscation  of  the  estates  of 
rebels.  The  bill  was  doomed  in  part  because  James  introduced 

it.  "I  am  regarded  as  ultra,"  he 
told  Lincoln,  "almost  an  aboli- 
tionist, and  of  course  any  thing 
from  me  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion." When  his  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  state  to  sell  confis- 
cated slaves  with  the  rest  of 
confiscated  property,  legisla- 
tors asked  why.  The  "state 
never  should  sell  a  human  be- 
ing by  my  vote,"  Speed  ex- 
plained. This  remark  produced 
"much  excitement."  "This  I 
have  told  you,"  Speed  wrote 
Lincoln,  "that  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  how  sensitive  our 
people  are  upon  this  subject." 
Then,  characteristically,  Speed 
drew  back,  telling  Lincoln, 
"You  must  not  infer  from  what 
I  have  said  that  the  pro-slavery 
feeling  in  this  state  is  all  con- 
trolling." There  was  "a  grow- 
ing hatred  of  the  southern 
traitors  in  Kentucky,"  and  this 
hatred  "must  soon  embrace  the 
institutions"  of  the  Southern 
traitors. 

Joshua  Speed  was  so 
agitated  by  Fremont's  procla- 
mation that  he  was  "unable  to 
eat  or  sleep."  Though  he  "and  a 
few  others"  would  be  left  alone 
to  fight  for  the  Union,  the  proc- 
lamation would  essentially 
"crush  out  every  vestige  of  a 
union  party  in  the  state."  He 
reminded  Lincoln  that  all  "who 
live  in  Slave  states,"  whether 
Unionist  or  not  in  sentiment, 
"have  great  fear  of  insurrec- 
tion." To  allow  "negroes  to  be 
emancipated  &  remain  among 
us"  would  have  the  same  ef- 
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feet,  he  warned,  as  attacking  the  freedom  of  worship  or  the 
right  to  teach  children  to  read  in  the  North.  James  Speed's 
protest  against  the  proclamation  was  much  less  hysterical 
and  his  feelings  about  slavery  more  philosophical  than 
Joshua's.  By  December  of  1861,  when  he  wrote  Lincoln  about 
his  confiscation  bill  in  the  Kentucky  Senate,  James  knew  that 
the  war  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery.  The  "great 
laws  of  economy"  would  dictate  its  abolition  by  the  masters 
themselves.  "The  emancipation  feeling  in  Ky,"  he  told  Lin- 
coln, "rises  &  falls  with  the  rise  &  fall  in  the  price  of  slaves." 
The  war  would  "affect,  if  not  destroy  their  value." 

Though  not  a  popular  or  especially  successful  politician, 
James  Speed  had  a  good  deal  of  political  savvy.  Commenting 
on  Simon  Cameron's  controversial  proposal  to  arm  the  slaves 
as  soldiers  for  the  Union,  Speed  noted  that  Cameron  "ex- 
hibited the  common  weakness  of  talking  in  advance  of  ac- 
tion." "Many  who  condemn  what  he  said,"  Speed  told  Lin- 
coln, "would  approve  the  conduct  he  invites  when  the  case  [?] 
arises  for  it." 

When  Lincoln  proposed  bold  antislavery  action  of  his  own, 
Speed  was  hesitant  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  his  own  politi- 
cal knowledge.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  would 
be  a  bold  stroke,  and  it  would  come  without  elaborate  pre- 
vious discussion.  Lincoln  apparently  read  his  proposed  proc- 
lamation to  James  in  July  of  1862,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
his  cabinet  (and  no  one  else)  learned  of  it.  Speed  "pondered 
over  the  proclamation, ' '  but  he  decided  "that  it  will  do  no  good; 
most  probably  much  harm."  Still  trusting  the  slow  workings 
of  economic  laws,  the  Kentuckian  argued  that  the  "negro  can 
not  be  emancipated  by  proclamation."  If  the  Negro  were  no 
party  to  his  own  liberation,  "he  would  sink  into  slavery 
again"  as  soon  as  the  external  liberating  force  were  removed. 
In  a  statement  strangely  at  odds  with  Joshua's  fear  of  servile 
insurrection,  James  said,  "If  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  strike  for 
freedom,  he  has  not  the  pride  of  character  to  make  him  keep  it 
when  given  to  him."  A  sweeping  proclamation  "would  but 
delude  the  poor  negro,  and  shock  most  violently  the  pre- 
judices of  many  in  the  north  &  nearly  all  in  the  south." 

Once  again,  however,  James  Speed  showed  his  detached 
view  of  Southern  racial  mores.  He  admitted  to  Lincoln  that 
"the  loyal  men  of  Ky  will  not  be  moved  by  any  thing  that  may 
be  done  with  the  negro."  Loyalty  would  thus  survive  such  a 
proclamation.  He  concluded  with  a  remark  which,  though  not 
encouraging  Lincoln  to  issue  the  proclamation,  seemed 
almost  an  invitation  to  servile  insurrection:  "If  the  negro  is  to 
be  free  he  must  strike  for  it  himself."  Once  Lincoln  issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Speed  quickly  adjusted  to  it  and 
noted  the  adjustment  of  other  Kentuckians.  "The  negro- 
phobia  is  nothing  like  as  bad  as  it  was  at  first,"  he  told  Joshua 
on  January  19,  1863.  Time  was  "working  wonders." 

James  Speed's  appointment  to  Lincoln's  cabinet  late  in 
1864  was  probably  more  than  cronyism  on  Lincoln's  part.  Lin- 
coln had  discussed  slavery  with  the  Kentuckian  on  several  oc- 
casions. He  knew  James  Speed's  flexibility,  philosophical  de- 
tachment, and  independence  of  judgment.  He  probably  even 
recognized  evidence  of  greater  statesmanship  in  James  than 
in  his  old  friend  Joshua.  After  Lincoln's  death,  James  quickly 
became  identified  with  radical  Republicanism,  and  most  his- 
torians have  shown  surprise  at  this  turn  in  the  political  feel- 
ings of  a  Kentuckian.  Lincoln  might  not  have  been  surprised 
himself.  He  knew  of  James  Speed's  independence  and  of  his 
unemotional  view  of  the  South's  peculiar  institution.  Even  be- 
fore Lincoln's  assassination,  James  Speed  knew  very  well 
what  would  be  the  sentiments  that  would  govern  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South.  He  told  his  mother  on  March  28, 1865,  that 
"many  difficulties  remain  to  be  settled,  and  unless  the  people 
of  the  South  act  wisely  and  act  promptly,  great  suffering  is 
still  in  store  for  them.  If  they  will  frankly  and  fully 
acknowledge  the  freedom  of  the  black  man  and  give  to  him  the 
chance  for  improvement  and  elevation,  their  burden  will  be 
greatly  lessened."  When  Abraham  Lincoln  selected  him  for 
his  cabinet,  he  must  have  known  that  James  Speed  was  a  per- 
sonality indeed. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
ABRAHAM  JONAS  COPY 

This,  the  fifth  article  in  a  series  on  presentation  copies  of  the 
Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858,  in 


Illinois,  focuses  on  one  of  the  best-known  copies,  the  one  given 
to  Abraham  Jonas.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in 
Springfield  has  owned  the  book,  their  only  presentation  copy 
of  the  Debates,  for  many  years.  Frederick  Wells  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  grandson  of  Jonas,  gave  the  book  to  that  library. 

That  Lincoln  gave  Abraham  Jonas  a  copy  of  his  book  is  a 
great  symbol  of  the  wide  range  of  Lincoln's  associations. 
Jonas  was  an  English  Jew.  After  thirteen  years'  residence  in 
Kentucky,  he  moved  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1838;  there  he  prac- 
ticed law  and  continued  his  activities  as  a  Mason  and  a  Whig. 
Doubtless  party  activities  and  a  mutual  friendship  with  Or- 
ville  Hickman  Browning  brought  Lincoln  and  Jonas  together 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  first  documentary  proof  of  their  as- 
sociation is  Jonas's  letter  to  Lincoln  inviting  him  to  speak  in 
Quincy.  Stephen  Douglas  was  coming  to  help  the  local  candi- 
date in  what  Jonas  figured  would  be  "the  warmest  contest  for 
Congress  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  district."  The  "Doug- 
lasites,"  Jonas  said,  "would  as  soon  see  old  nick  here  as  your- 
self." Jonas's  first  loyalties  were  to  Browning  and  another 
local  Whig,  but  he  supported  Lincoln  for  the  Senate  in  1855. 
When  Jonas  again  requested  of  Lincoln  "one  of  your  sledge 
hammer  speeches"  in  1858,  Lincoln  obliged,  speaking  in 
Augusta,  Illinois,  just  two  days  before  the  famous  Freeport 
debate  with  Douglas. 

Jonas's  considerable  political  abilities  (he  served  as  a  state 
representative  in  both  Kentucky  and  Illinois)  were  a  function 
of  his  own  speaking  abilities.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great 
party  tactician  in  his  correspondence  with  Lincoln.  In  fact,  in 
1860  he  nearly  lured  Lincoln,  unwittingly,  into  a  political 
trap.  On  July  20,  1860,  he  told  Lincoln  that  a  Quincy  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  obtaining  affidavits  from  Irishmen  "that 
they  saw  you  in  Quincy  come  out  of  a  Know  Nothing  Lodge." 
Lincoln  replied,  explaining  that  he  had  never  been  in  such  a 
lodge.  Lincoln  suggested  relying  on  affidavits  from  local  men 
of  prominence  to  disprove  the  charge  and  added  "a  word  of 
caution":  "Our  adversaries  think  they  can  gain  a  point,  if  they 
could  force  me  to  openly  deny  this  charge,  by  which  some 
degree  of  offence  would  be  given  to  the  Americans  [i.e.,  Know 
Nothings].  For  this  reason,  it  must  not  publicly  appear  that  I 
am  paying  any  attention  to  the  charge." 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  same  exchange  of  letters  is  the 
handling  of  the  delicate  question  of  ethnic  prejudice  in  them. 
Jonas's  letter  to  Lincoln  stated,  "I  do  not  know  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  matter,  neither  do  I  care,  but  thought  it  best  you  should 
know  about  it."  An  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  Jew,  Jonas 
made  it  clear  that  his  support  of  Lincoln  did  not  hinge  on 
knowledge  that  the  Railsplitter  had  never  participated  in  the 
nativist  Know-Nothing  movement.  Lincoln's  reply  made  it 
equally  clear  that  he  had  no  qualms  about  associating  with 
former  nati vists: " I  suppose  as  good,  or  even  better,  men  than  I 
may  have  been  in  American,  or  Know-Nothing  lodges;  but  in 
point  of  fact,  I  never  was  in  one,  at  Quincy,  or  elsewhere." 

When  Lincoln  was  President-elect,  Jonas  wrote  him  one  of 
those  alarming  letters  about  the  possibility  of  assassination. 
Jonas  had  "a  very  large  family  connection  in  the  South,"  in- 
cluding six  children  in  New  Orleans.  From  one  of  his 
Southern  relations,  he  had  learned  of  a  "perfect  organiza- 
tion" of  "desperate  characters"  to  prevent  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration, even  "by  using  violence  on  the  person  of  Lin- 
coln." He  recommended  that  free-state  governors  and  Lin- 
coln's friends  take  precautions  because  "no  protection  can  be 
expected  from  the  damned  old  traitor  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  [James  Buchanan]  or  his  subordinates."  If  Lin- 
coln replied  to  this  letter,  it  has  not  been  found. 

Jonas's  Southern  connections  made  his  family  one  of  those 
divided  by  the  Civil  War.  Four  of  his  sons  fought  for  the  Con- 
federacy. When  he  was  on  his  deathbed  in  1864,  Browning  in- 
fluenced Lincoln  to  allow  one  of  Jonas's  sons,  then  a  prisoner 
in  Union  hands,  to  be  released  temporarily  to  pay  a  last  visit 
to  his  father.  Lincoln  had  been  solicitous  of  Jonas's  desires  all 
along,  appointing  him  —  again  because  of  a  suggestion  from 
Browning  —  postmaster  in  Quincy.  When  Jonas  died,  Lin- 
coln made  his  widow  postmistress  there. 

The  Abraham  Jonas  copy  of  the  Debates  is  an  important 
relic  of  this  interesting  friendship.  Lincoln  students  owe 
Jonas  a  debt  for  another  reason.  When  Lincoln  replied  to 
Jonas's  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  book,  he  stated  that  the 
publisher  had  not  yet  printed  them  but  that  Jonas  would  re- 
ceive one  of  the  one  hundred  copies  the  publisher  promised 
Lincoln  personally.  This  letter  is  our  way  of  knowing  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  hundred  copies  to  give  away. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Jonas  letters  to  Lincoln  are  in  the 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have 
quoted  from  the  following:  Jonas  to  Lincoln,  September  16, 
1854;  July  30,  1858;  July  20,  1860;  and  December  30,  1860. 


Further  information  on  Jonas  is  available  in  Bertram  W. 
Korn,  American  Jewry  and  the  Civil  War  (Philadelphia: 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1951). 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS:  "STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES" 


STRONG'S  DIME  CARICATURES.-No.  1. 


TIiqk  Secaticn  Ducts  give  me  a  great  deal  of  troul 
ft«  dish  be/ore  they  went,  ar.d  there's  iu  telling  what  t 
now  they've  left  my  wing.  If  that  hungry  hawk  pow 
will  have  no  on?  hut  themsckes  h  blame  I 


•      They  emptied 
11  happen  In  'em 


FIGURES  2-5  (below).  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  recently  purchased  a  series  of  four  poster 
cartoons  published  by  Thomas  W.  Strong  of  New  York  in  1861.  Strong  was  a  prolific  producer  of  prints,  noted 
especially  for  being  the  first  employer  of  Louis  Maurer,  the  genius  behind  the  early  political  cartoons  of  Currier  & 

Ives.  Harry  T.  Peters  in  America 
on  Stone  noted  a  strain  of 
originality  in  the  work  of 
Strong's  firm,  and  the  series  of 
four  "Dime  Caricatures"  pic- 
tured here  certainly  reveal  a 
taste  for  good  workmanship 
and  for  variety  in  political  car- 
tooning. The  caricatures  must 
have  been  printed  about  March, 
1861.  All  deal  with  the  seces- 
sion crisis.  The  Lincoln  cartoon 
has  been  pictured  in  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson's  Lincoln  in 
Caricature,  but  Wilson  did  not 
note  that  the  cartoon  was  part 
of  a  series  or  publish  the  others 
in  the  series. 
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LITTLE  BO-PEEP  AND  HER  FOOLISH  SHEEP. 

"  Little  Ba  pup,  the  lost  her  nhetp,  i       Let  'em  alone,  <ind  they'll  ill  C0NH  fanwt, 

And  didn't  know  where  to  find  'cm;       \  With  Oieir  tails  hanging  dotrn  behind  'em." 
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Come,  Boys!  they  are  all  waiting  for  you 
you  have  staid  there  long  enough!     I mill  / 
give  you  this  time  if  you  will  try  to  do' better 
the  future:     Only  think  what  a  had  example 
I    show  the  other  boys  ! 


let   me  alone'     I  will 
the  mud  if  Ilih-e' 


m 


St 
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LINCOLN  AND  WASHBURNE 


Though  historians  have  praised  President  Lincoln's  skilled 
handling  of  Congress,  their  discussions  of  the  subject  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  Cabinet  crisis  of  1862  and  to  his  abilities 
to  handle  difficult  personalities  like  Charles  Sumner's.  The 
President's  relations  with  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  little  explored.  The  tendency  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
"Whig  in  the  White  House,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  David 
Donald's  famous  essay  on  Lincoln's  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency, reinforces  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  question.  The 
Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency,  after  all,  dictated  that  the 
President  simply  enforce  the  will  of  Congress,  use  the  veto 
sparingly,  and  —  as  Lincoln  explained  the  theory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1848  —  not  even  force  a  party  platform  on  the  country. 
A  President  following  such  a  policy  would  not  "handle"  Con- 
gress at  all.  The  best  student  of  the  Civil  War  Congress, 
Leonard  P.  Curry,  concludes  that  Congress  made  consider- 
able inroads  on  executive  power  during  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
though  there  was  nothing  like  the  achievement  of  Con- 
gressional dominance  that  would  come  in  the  Johnson  years 
that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  decline  of  executive  power  vis-a-vis 
Congress  in  the  Civil  War  years 
is  true  or  not,  its  effect  has  been 
to  stifle  curiosity  about  Lin- 
coln's friends  in  Congress.  He 
did  have  friends  there,  and  two 
notable  examples  were  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  and  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne.  Arnold  was  not  only  a 
great  partisan  of  Lincoln's 
cause  but  also  an  early  Lincoln 
biographer.  Yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  published 
material  on  this  Illinois  Con- 
gressman. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  if  he 
had  a  less  direct  relationship 
with  Lincoln  than  Arnold,  had 
a  longer  and  more  significant 
career  in  Congress,  and  he  was 
close  enough  to  President  Lin- 
coln to  merit  considerable 
attention. 

Washburne  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1816.  He  was  named 
Elihu  Benjamin  Washburn  but 
added  an  "e"  to  his  last  name  in 
order  to  revert  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  name  among  his  English 
ancestors.  This  has  caused 
some  confusion  because  he  had 
two  brothers,  Cadwallader  and 
Israel  Washburn,  who  also  be- 
came prominent  in  American 
politics.  Although  they  did  not 
spell  their  last  names  identi- 
cally, these  three  brothers  be- 
came a  powerful  force  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  fact,  the  Wash- 


FIGURE  1.  Elihu  B.  Washburne. 


burns  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  family  to  have 
three  brothers  in  the  same  Congress  representing  three 
different  states. 

After  various  attempts  to  find  a  career,  Washburne  attend- 
ed the  Harvard  Law  School,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  and  moved  to  the  Illinois  lead-min- 
ing boomtown  of  Galena  in  1840.  A  Henry  Clay  Whig,  Wash- 
burne met  Lincoln  the  very  year  he  moved  to  Galena.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  great  log  cabin  campaign  for  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Their  closest  association,  however,  came  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  after. 

Washburne  was  elected  to  the  first  of  eight  consecutive 
terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1852. 
He  was  then  still  a  Whig,  but  he  was  among  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  Republican  cause.  As  early  as  November  of  1854, 
he  could  boast  to  Lincoln  that  every  representative  and 
senator  sent  to  the  state  legislature  from  his  northern  Illinois 
district  was  a  Republican,  and  this  was  almost  two  years 
before  Lincoln  would  embrace  that  new  party  label.  Wash- 
burne shared  with  Lincoln  an  animosity  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  which  was  at  the  time  the  principal  competitor  of  the 

Republicans  for  anti- 
Democratic  voters.  In  1854,  for 
example,  he  helped  carry  an 
amendment  to  the  homestead 
law  which  allowed  those  aliens 
who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  American  citi- 
zens to  acquire  public  lands  in 
the  same  way  full-fledged 
citizens  did. 

Washburne  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  drive  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1855.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  every  member  of 
the  state  legislature  from  his 
district  (the  state  legislatures 
still  chose  the  United  States 
Senators),  and  he  told  Lincoln 
how  each  man  was  leaning.  He 
warned  the  candidate:  "We  are 
pretty  ultra  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion .  .  .,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  pretty  high  ground." 
Washburne  worked  to  gain 
Free  Soil  support  for  Lincoln. 
He  suggested  that  Lincoln 
write  a  letter  describing  his 
positions  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  admission  of  new 
slave  states,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  great  slavery  question 
which  Washburne  thought 
would  override  all  others.  He 
offered  to  show  the  letter  to 
Salmon  Chase  and  to  get  Chase 
to  write  Free  Soilers  in  Illinois 
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on  Lincoln's  behalf.  Washburne  himself  saw  Joshua  Gid- 
dings,  found  him  to  be  Lincoln's  "strongest  possible  friend," 
and  reported  Giddings's  willingness  to  "walk  clear  to  Illinois 
to  elect"  Lincoln.  Giddings  wrote  Illinois's  most  successful 
radical  antislavery  politician,  Owen  Lovejoy,  twice  to  urge 
support  for  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

Washburne  was  an  experienced  politician,  and,  when  he 
saw  trouble  brewing,  he  reported  it.  He  told  Lincoln  of  one  in- 
fluential friend  in  his  district  who  opposed  Lincoln's  candi- 
dacy because  Springfield's  political  influence  had  always 
been  used  against  the  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Thus  an  astonished  Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
rennial sectionalism  that  plagued  Illinois  politics.  "For  a 
Senator  to  be  the  impartial  representative  of  his  whole  State," 
Lincoln  thundered  in  his  reply,  "is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but 
not  without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect 
me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary."  For  eight  years  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Sangamon  County  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln,  "in 
a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties,"  would 
have  felt  a  "duty  to  stick  to  Old  Sangamon,"  but  he  could  not 
recall  any  such  conflict  with  members  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  He  could  recollect  only  "co-operating  on  measures 
of  policy."  The  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  "was  then  the  great 
Northern  measure,  and  it,  from  first  to  last,  had  our  votes  as 
readily  as  the  votes  of  the  North  itself." 

Washburne  had  the  politician's  gift  for  turning  a  man's 
trouble  to  party  advantage.  One  member  of  the  legislature, 
Wait  Talcott,  was  "in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lawsuit  for  an 
alledged  infringement  of  a  patent."  Washburne  advised 
Talcott's  agent  to  seek  Lincoln's  services  in  the  case.  If  Tal- 
cott did  so,  Washburne  was  sure  it  would  "be  a  good  pull  on 
him"  to  support  Lincoln  for  Senator. 

Washburne's  and  Lincoln's  efforts  failed  in  1855,  of  course, 
and  in  1858,  when  Lincoln  tried  again  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Washburne  was  again  in  Lincoln's  camp.  But  now  there  was  a 
complicating  factor.  Although  Washburne  was  an  early  and 
dedicated  Republican,  he  felt  keenly  that  the  party  was  "not 
so  large  but  what  it  will  hold  a  few  more."  He  supported  Lin- 
coln's candidacy,  but  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  opponent,  might  become  a 
Republican.  Douglas  had  broken  with  the  Democratic 
Buchanan  administration  over  Kansas  policy,  and  Wash- 
burne for  a  time  thought  the  break  decisive  for  Douglas's 
future  loyalties.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nervous 
about  talk  from  Eastern  Republicans  that  the  party  in  Illinois 
ought  to  let  Douglas  retain  his  seat  unopposed.  He  did  not 
trust  Douglas,  and  this  strategy  would  squeeze  Lincoln  out  of 
any  hopes  for  a  Senate  seat.  Rumors  of  Washburne's  shaky 
position  on  the  Senate  contest  made  Lincoln's  supporters 
anxious.  On  April  28, 1858,  Washburne  told  William  Herndon 
that  he  could  not  "see  the  wisdom  of  abusing"  Douglas,  "as 
matters  stand  now."  Four  days  later  he  was  writing  Lincoln 
much  the  same  thing,  explaining,  though,  that  he  "had  no 
idea  of  making  him  Senator  or  making  him  a  leader."  As  for 
the  "idea .  .  .  industriously  circulated  in  our  State,  that  the  re- 
publicans outside  the  State  were  wanting  to  sell  us  out  in 
Illinois,"  Washburne  assured  Lincoln  from  his  Washington 
vantage  point  that  "such  stuff  ought  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment."  On  May  15th  Lincoln  expressed  himself  as  "quite 
satisfied"  that  Washburne  had  done  no  wrong.  He  was  willing 
"that  the  matter  may  drop."  By  May  31st  Washburne  was  re- 
porting that  Douglas  had  "ceased  associating  with  our  folks, 
but  is  very  thick  with  the  other  side.  He  is  understood  to  repu- 
diate all  sympathy  with  republicans  and  desires  no  support 
from  them." 

Washburne  found  Lincoln's  Presidential  nomination  in 
1860  "so  unexpected  we  could  hardly  believe  it,"  but,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  the  campaign,  he  promised  to  "devote  my  whole 
soul  and  energies  to  the  campaign."  Interestingly  enough,  he 
reported  that  Stephen  Douglas  thought  the  choice  of  Lincoln 
"the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made."  Like  many  others, 
Congressman  Washburne  immediately  advised  the  candi- 
date to  "keep  very  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
possible." 

Washburne's  residence  in  the  Capital  made  him  an  es- 
pecially valuable  reporter  for  Lincoln.  In  May  he  informed  the 
candidate  that  "Pennsylvanians  of  American  [i.e.,  Know- 
Nothing]  proclivities  are  some  what  troubled"  by  the  planks 
in  the  Republican  platform  which  affirmed  the  rights  of 
immigrants.  They  had  appealed  to  Washburne  to  suggest  that 


Lincoln's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  "say  nothing  about 
the  platform,  so  they  can  support  you  without  committing 
themselves  to  those  planks."  Washburne  asserted  that  "we 
must  have"  the  American  element  in  that  state;  he  thought 
the  request  "worth  considering."  Lincoln  ignored  the  advice. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  was  more  a  doer  than  an  orator, 
but  on  May  29th  he  delivered  a  speech,  later  widely  reprinted 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Personal  History  and  Public 
Record.  Washburne  admitted  that  it  "was  hastily  got  up,"  but 
he  thought  it  "necessary  .  .  .  that  your  record  while  in  Con- 
gress should  be  brought  out  in  answer  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions already  made."  A  full  page  of  the  eight-page  pamphlet 
explained  that  Lincoln  voted  in  favor  of  supplies  and  land 
bounties  for  soldiers  even  though  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Republican  Congressional  Committee  printed  the 
speech  and  made  it  available  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 
Copies  of  it  were  among  the  40,000  speeches  and  documents 
(on  the  average)  which  the  Committee  distributed  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign  in  the  fall  (the  documents  were 
franked  by  the  Congress's  free-mailing  privilege,  a  form  of 
Federal  funding  of  election  campaigns  in  Lincoln's  day).  The 
Committee  was  inexhaustible  in  its  attentions  to  voters.  One 
of  Washburne's  letters  introduced  Lincoln  to  one  H.P.  Scholte, 
an  Iowan  of  Dutch  descent,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
translating  Republican  campaign  materials  into  Dutch. 

As  election  day  approached,  Washburne,  who  adhered  to 
the  philosophy  that  "there  is  no  telling  who  will  be  governor 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN, 
His  Personal  History  and  Public  Record. 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  E.  B.  WASHBURNE,  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Delivered  in  th«  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  May  29,  I860. 


The  IT'inae  bi>icg  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  oo  Use  stale 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  oflltmois,  said: 
Jtr,  Chaihmas  :  The  Republican  party,  through 
its  proper  organization,  hits  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  President  of  the  Ualted  States,  Abiuiiau 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  The  people,  who  will  be 
culled  upon  to  pass  upon  that  nomination,  have 
a  right  to  inqniro  into  the  Hie,  the  character, 
and  the  political  opinions,  of  the  man  who  ia 
comuicoded  to  their  suffrages  for  the  highest 
of  Bee  to.  their  gift.  The  State  which  I  in  part 
represent  on  this  floor,  having  been  honored  by 
this  nomination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  apeak  of 
the  personal  and  political  history  of  the  candi- 
date. I  have  known  Mr.  Lincoln  well  for  twenty 
years.  I  bare  known  him  in  private  life,  1  hare 
known  him  at  tba  bar,  and  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  every  political  contest  io  oar  State 
since  ihe  advent  of  •'  Tippecanoe  aod  Tyler  too,'1 
in  18-10.  While  I  may  speak  with  the  accents  or 
a  strong  personal  friendship,  I  shall  speak  with 
the  frankness  of  conscious  truth,  and,  I  trust, 
without  exaggeration. 

Springing  from  the  humblest  ranks  in  life,  and 
unaided  by  the  adventitious  supports  of  family 
or  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached  hia  present 
exalted  position-  by  the  strength  of  bis  will,  the 
power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  honesty  of  bis 
heart.  Ho  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1808  ;  his  family  removed 
to  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  ISltJ,  where  he 
passed  bis  boyhood  amid  the  roughest  hardships 
and  the  moat  trying  experiences  of  a  frontier 
life.  Without  schools,  and  almost  without  books, 
he  spent  bis  time  amid  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  of  the  border,  alleviating  tbo  hard  labor3 
of  the  farm  by  the  sport  of  the  huntsman.  Of 
fine  physical  development,  with  avigorons  intel- 
lect, quick  intelligence,  ready  wit,  and  genial 
character,  he  gave  early  evidences  of  the  supe- 
riority he  has  since  attained.  Bis  first  advent  into 
the  great  world,  from  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  hia  frontier  home,  was  down  the  Wabash  and 


Ohio  rivt-ris  in  chnrgn  of  ft/i',r/-£()af,ofacI ass  known 
to  all  the  old  river  wen  of  the  West  as  "broad- 
fwns."  These  boats,  laden  with  the  productions 
of  the  formers,  floated  down  stream  ontil  a  mar- 
ket was  found  for  tho  cargo;  and  when  tbntwas 
disposed  Of,  the  boat  itself  was  eold,  and  tho3e  in 
charge  mode  their  way  buck,  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  to  their  homes.  A  great  many  per- 
sons have  beard  Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimita- 
ble effect,  the  anecdotes  ot  his  experience  of  that 
portion  of  his  life. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  that  State, 
with  wbkh  his  great  name  has  now  become  his- 
torically connected.  He  passtd  the  first  year  in 
Macon  county,  and  actively  labored  on  a  farm, 
where  he  and  a  fellow-laborer,  by  the  name  ol 
John  Hanks,  tplit  ikm  thotmand  rails.  This 
portion  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  gave 
rise  to  the  incident  in  the  late  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  which 
awakened  the  intenaeat  enthusiasm  of  that  vast 
concourse  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  that 
Convention,  and  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  upon 
the  platform.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat,  it 
was  announced  to  the  Convention  that  John 
Hanks,  an  old  Democrat,  who  had  grown  gray  in 
tho  service  of  that  party,  desired  to  make  a  COnfg| 
trtbution  to  the  Convention;  and  the  offer  being** 
accepted,  forthwith  two  old-time  fence  rails, 
decorated  with  Hags  and  streamers,  warn  borne 
through  the  crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing 
tbo  inscription: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

FOU    PRESIDENT    IN    1860. 
Two  rafld  from  :i  kit  of  3,000  mado  to 
1830  by  Jotui  IL.oka  iunl  Abo  Un- 

The  eS'ect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  went  up  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
"  wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called 
out,  and  made  an  explanation  of  the  matter.     He 
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FIGURE  2.  This  Dutch  translation  of  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Institute  Address,  perhaps  the  work  of  F.  P.  Scholte,  was 
an  1860  campaign  document.  It  is  the  only  Dutch  title 
listed  for  1860  in  Jay  Monaghan's  Lincoln  Bibliography, 
1839-1939. 
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NO  1 


I»e  ttcpublikclntche  Party  vcrdedigd  ens* 


REDEVOERING 

VAN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

In  het  Cooper  Intiidut:  February  27,   1880 


i£r.  PRaeiDBKT-  en  Meedbbuboees  vam  New  Yoek  : 

De  daadzaken  waarmeede  ik  my  dcezen  avond  zal  bezig  liouden  zyn  meeetal  out  en  he- 
kend,  ook  is  er  niets  nleuws  in  bet  gebruik  dat  ik  er  van  zal  raaken.  Indien  er  eenige 
nieuwigheid  in  is,  het  zal  zyn  de  manier  om  de  daadzaken  tc  voortestellen,  en  de  gevolgtrek- 
kingeo  en  oprnerkingen  die  uit  deeze  voorstelling  voortrloijen. 

Senator  Douglas  zeide,  in  zyne  redevoering  laatste  herfst,  t«  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  ala 
opgegevon  in  de  "Nieuw  York  Tiroes." 

"  "Onze  vaders,  tocn  zy  het  Qouvemeraenf  vorraden  waaronder  wy  leven,  verstonden  dit 
vraagBteek  juist  zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  beter  al3  wy  tegenwoordig  doen." 

Ikrstejndit  ten  voile  toe,  en  neem  het  aan  als  eeno  lest  voor  deeze  redevoering.  Ik  doe 
ditomdat  het  een  jnist  en  door  beidon  erkend  aanvangpunt  leveH  voor  eene  verbandeling  der 
Rspublikeinen  en  die  vleugcl  van  de  Domokratie  aangevoerd  door  Senator  Douglas.  Het 
iaat  eenvoudig  het  onderaoek  over,  'Hoe  vevstoaden  die  waders  hrt-vitmeldc  vraagstuk." 

Wat  iahot  grondwerk  van  het  Gouvernement  waaronder  wy  leven?  Het  andwoord  moet 
zyn:  "De  Coasritutie  der  Vereenigde  Staten."  Die  Constitute  bestaat  uit  de  oorspron- 
kelyke,  opgeateld  in  1787  (en  waaronder  het  tegen  woordige  Gouvernement  het  eerst  in 
werking  trad),  en  twaatf  daarna  gemaakte  verbeteringen,  waarvan  de  tien  eerste  gemaakt 
werden  in  1789. 

Wio  waren  onze  vaders  die  de  Constitutee  maakten?  Ik  veronderstel  de  39  die  het 
oorsprookeiyke  Btuk  tekendeu  nioogen  met  regt  onze  vaders  genoemd  worden  die  dat  ge 
deelte  van  one  tegenwoordig  Gouvernement  botwierpen.  Het  is  volkomen  waar  nictatieen 
dat  zv  getrouw  vertegenwoordigdeu  het  denkbeetd  en  gevoelen  van  het  geheele  volk  ter 
diar  tyd.  Hunuo  algemeen  bekende  narneu  behoeven  nu  niet  te  worden  herhaald.  Ik  neem 
dan  deeze  39  voor  bet  tegenwoordi  ge  als  onze  vaders  die  het  Gouvernement  outworpen  waar- 
onder wy  tin  Icven.  Wat  is  nu  bet  vraagstuk  bet  welk  Volgens  de  text,  deeze  vaders  juist 
zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  bet*r  veretonden,  dan  wy  nu  doeo? 

Het  is  dit:  Verbied  eene  juiste  verdeeliug  tusschen  plaatselyk  en  federaai  gezag,  ofiets  in  do 
Gonstitutie  aan  oas  Gouvernement  bet  bebeer  ia  be-trekking  tot  Slaverny  in  ons  Federals 
Qzondgobied  ?  ■  * 

Hierop  andwoord  Douglas  bovestigend  en  de  Kepubiikeinen  ontkennend.  Dit  vormt  het 
Ttrschil,  en  dit  verschil,  dit  -vnagstuk,  Is  juist  dat  geene  wat  de  text  verklaard  dat  onze 
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FIGURE  3.  Washburne's  campaign  speech  for  Lincoln. 

till  after  the  election,"  was  not  overconfident,  but  he  warned 
Lincoln  that  he  would  be  "utterly  overrun"  with  office-seekers 
if  he  won.  And  the  Illinois  Congressman,  though  "reluctant  to 
be  among.  .  .  the  crowd, "did  say  that  he  would  like  to  see  Lin- 
coln too.  He  did  so  on  November  12th  and  "found  Old  Abe  in 
fine  spirits  and  excellent  health,  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
blusterings  of  the  disunionists  and  traitors."  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  Washburne  found  that  "secession  feel- 
ing has  assumed  proportions  of  which  I  had  but  a  faint  con- 
ception," and  he  told  Lincoln  that  "our  friends  generally  in 
the  west  are  not  fully  apprised  of  the  imminent  peril  which 
now  environs  us."  Washburne  expressed  Congress's  feelings 
for  "conciliation  but  firmness"  and  called  for  "masterly 
inactivity." 

Washburne's  hopes  rose  and  fell,  but,  in  general,  he  sensed 
that  real  trouble  was  brewing.  Having  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Winfield  Scott  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  in  1852,  Washburne  was  now  able  to  see  the  old  gen- 
eral in  Washington  and  keep  Lincoln,  who  was  still  in  Spring- 
field, in  touch  with  the  crisis  over  Federal  forts  in  the  South 
and  later  with  the  security  measures  for  the  city  and  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  He  gave  Lincoln  advice:  not  to  compromise  on 
the  platform,  to  procure  a  private  secretary  who  would  not  sell 
his  influence  and  who  knew  etiquette  and  French,  and  to  stay 
in  a  private  residence  in  Washington  before  the  inauguration. 
He  opposed  Simon  Cameron's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
vigorously. 

Early  in  January,  Washburne  became  alarmed  about  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  the  Capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration. 
With  William  Seward  and  two  other  members  of  Congress, 
Washburne  employed  two  New  York  detectives  to  investigate 
the  rumors  of  conspiracies.  He  referred  to  them  in  later  letters 
as  "our  friends  from  N.Y.,"  and  expressed  great  fears  about 


the  state  of  opinion  in  Baltimore.  Washburne's  fears  calmed 
late  in  January  but  rose  again  early  in  February.  He  was  in 
the  end  the  only  man  on  the  platform  when  Lincoln  came  into 
Washington  secretly  for  his  inauguration. 

Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  once  Washburne  and  Lin- 
coln were  together  in  Washington,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  decreased  in  frequency  and  importance.  They  no 
longer  had  to  discuss  political  matters  by  mail.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Washburne  became  the  particular  champion  of 
fellow  Galena  townsman  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  saw  to 
everything  for  General  Grant's  career  from  military  promo- 
tions to  the  coining  of  celebratory  medals.  His  loyalty  knew  no 
limits.  When  Grant  issued  his  infamous  Order  No.  1 1  banning 
"Jews,  as  a  class"  from  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  late 
in  1862,  Lincoln  eventually  received  so  many  protests  that  he 
revoked  it.  Washburne  protested  Lincoln's  revocation,  say- 
ing that  he  considered  "it  the  wisest  order  yet  made  by  a 
military  Command."  For  a  period  in  1863,  Washburne  accom- 
panied Grant  on  campaigns  and  gave  a  wonderful  portrait  of 
that  colorful  and  dedicated  soldier.  His  "entire  baggage  con- 
sists of  a  tooth  brush,"  Washburne  said.  A  thirteen-year-old 
boy  carried  the  general's  sword.  He  had  no  servant,  no 
blanket,  no  overcoat,  and  no  clean  shirt. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  loyally  supported  the  administra- 
tion's war  effort.  His  view  of  the  task  was  simple.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  "We  will  whip  the 
traitors  yet.  Their  barbarities  towards  our  wounded  will 
arouse  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which  will  not  be  appeased  till 
their  leaders  are  all  hung  and  their  followers  are  driven  into 
the  gulf."  He  voted  with  the  more  zealous  Republicans  and 
was  a  tough  man  in  a  floor  battle.  When  Congressmen 
debated  the  bill  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Washburne  knew  who  had  the 
votes  to  win:  "If  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  offer  amend- 
ments, let  us  hear  them,  and  then  vote  them  down."  Like 
fellow  Illinois  Congressman  Isaac  Arnold,  Washburne  was 
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FIGURE  4.  Washburne's  favorite  general,  U.  S.  Grant. 
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pages;  two  dollars  per  hundreds 

Hon.  M.  Eussell  Thayer—"  Eeconstruc'ion  of  Eebel  States."    16  page3  ;  two  dollars  per  hundred, 

Hon.  James  F   Wilson—"  A  Free  Constitution."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Godlove  S.  Orth — "The  Expulsion  of  Long."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred 

Hon.  H.  Winter  Davis— "The  Expulsion  of  Long."    S  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming — " State  Renovation."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  James  A  Garfield—"  Confiscation  of  Rebel  Property."    S  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  William  D.  Kelley — "  Freedmen's  Affairs."    9  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith—"  Confiscation  of  Eebel  Property.''    8  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Gooch — "  Secessiou  and  Reconstruction."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hoh.  R.  C.  Schenck — "  No  Compromise  with  Treason."    8  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull— "A  Free  Constitution."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumneri-"  Universal  Emancipation,  without  Compensation.''  16  pages ;  two  dollars  per 
hundred. 

Hon.  James  Harlan — "  Title  to  Property  in  Slaves."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Daniel  ulark— "  Amendment  to  Constitution."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  John  C.  Ten  Eyck — "  Reconstruction  in  the  States."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson — "Amendment  to  the  Constitution."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Defrees — "Thoughts  for  Honest  Democrats." 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Andrew  Johnson,  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  16  pages  ;  two  dollars 
per  hundred. 

Hob.  J.  D.  Defrees— "The  War  commenced  by  the  Rebels  ''    16  pages;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Numerous  Speeches  and  Documenss  not  included  in  the  foregoing  will  be  published  for  distribution, 
and  persons  willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  can  remit  their  orders  with  the  money,  and 
have  them  filled  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  -with  the  best  judgment  as  to  price  and  adaptation  to 
the  locality  where  the  Speeches  are  to  be  sent. 


FIGURE  5.  Washburne's  committee 
franked  speeches  on  this  list  by  the 
thousands  in  1864.  Washburne  did  not 
include  a  speech  of  his  own  on  the  list, 
but  other  members  of  the  committee 
did.  The  committee  sent  circulars  and 
speeches  to  Republican  groups.  On  the 
backs  of  the  speeches,  they  advertised 
other  available  speeches.  One  of  these 
lists  is  pictured  here. 


Printed  by  L.  Towers  for  the  Union  Congressional  Committee. 

an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill  to  make  the  old  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  of  Whig  days  a  ship  canal  connecting  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Washburne  was  among  the  earliest  to  seek  Lincoln's  com- 
mitment to  run  for  reelection,  asking  him  to  "let  some  of  your 
confidential  friends  know  your  wishes"  as  early  as  October  of 
1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Executive  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  campaign  and  once  again 
franked  thousands  of  speeches  and  documents.  He  even 
assessed  Lincoln's  Cabinet  members  $250  each  for  the  circu- 
lation of  documents.  He  became  quite  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
opinion  in  his  home  state  and  repeatedly  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  furlough  Illinois  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 
He  acted  as  an  intermediary  with  Grant  when  Lincoln  wished 
to  use  a  letter  from  Grant  for  campaign  purposes.  The  general 
replied  to  Washburne's  inquiry  that  Lincoln  could  use  "any- 
thing I  have  ever  written  to  him  as  he  sees  fit,"  but  added:  "I 
think  however  for  him  to  attempt  to  answer  all  the  charges  the 
opposition  will  bring  against  him  will  be  like  setting  a  maiden 
to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 

Like  others  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Congress,  Washburne  is 
a  figure  badly  in  need  of  a  biography.  The  sketch  of  his  career 
here  is  suggestive  of  his  importance  and  of  the  illumination 
such  a  biography  would  bring  to  our  understanding  of  the  Six- 
teenth President. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  following  letters 
from  Washburne  to  Lincoln  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers 
at  the  Library  of  Congress:  December  19,  1854;  December  26, 
1854;  January  17,  1855;  May  2,  1858;  May  31,  1858;  May  19, 
1860;  May  20,  1860;  May  30,  1860;  December  9,  1860;  January 
6,  1863;  and  May  1,  1863.  Grant's  letter  to  Washburne  about 
Lincoln's  use  of  his  letters  is  also  in  that  collection  (September 
21,  1864). 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  COPY 

Many  would  say  that  this,  the  sixth  article  in  a  series  on  the 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Cele- 
brated Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois,  should  have  been  the 
first.  The  copy  presented  to  the  "Hon.  S.T.  Logan,  From  his 
friend  A.  Lincoln"  is  the  only  known  copy  signed  in  ink.  Harry 
Pratt,  who  published  the  first  survey  of  these  famous  books  in 
Manuscripts  in  the  summer  of  1954,  and  Charles  Hamilton, 
the  famous  manuscript  dealer,  believed  that  this  was  very 
likely  the  first  copy  Lincoln  gave  away.  Their  theory  was  that 
Lincoln  discovered  when  he  signed  this  book  that  the  soft 
paper  caused  the  ink  to  smear  and  thereafter  inscribed  the 
copies  in  pencil. 
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Stephen  Trigg  Logan  was  Lincoln's  second  law  partner  and 
a  lifelong  friend.  Of  those  who  received  the  known  presenta- 
tion copies,  Logan  was  by  far  the  most  closely  associated  with 
Lincoln.  If  he  gave  copies  to  David  Davis  or  to  John  G. 
Nicolay,  for  example,  they  have  never  come  to  light. 

The  Logan  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Logan  family  until 
1946.  Logan's  great-granddaughter,  Martha  Coleman  Bray, 
received  the  book  at  the  death  of  her  father.  He  was 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  the  son  of  Lewis  Harrison  Cole- 
man, who  married  Stephen  T.  Logan's  daughter  Jennie.  She 
sold  it  to  William  H.  Townsend,  a  noted  Lincoln  collector  and 
author  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Townsend  at  one  time 
owned  two  presentation  copies  of  the  Debates,  the  Logan  copy 
and  the  copy  given  to  Job  Fletcher.  In  1953  he  sold  the 
Fletcher  copy  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  which  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Lincoln  collector  Justin  G.  Turner  of  Holly- 
wood, California.  Sometime  later,  Turner  also  acquired  Town- 
send's  other  copy.  In  1968  Victor  B.  Levit  purchased  the 
Logan  copy  from  a  sale  of  Turner's  collection  at  a  Charles 
Hamilton  Autographs,  Inc.,  auction.  Mr.  Levit  of  the  law  firm 
of  Long  &  Levit  in  San  Francisco  still  owns  the  Logan  copy 
and  very  kindly  sent  me  much  of  the  information  on  which 
this  article  is  based. 
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FIGURE  6.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  HATEFUL  POET 


No  one  hated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  thoroughly  as  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  did.  He  could  find  little  to  admire  in  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal character  and  less  in  the  Sixteenth  President's  political 
legacy.  Masters's  book,  Lincoln:  The  Man  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  1931),  was  a  publishing  sensation  which  caused  tidal 
waves  of  indignation  across  America.  Today,  the  book  and 
the  controversy  over  it  are  almost  completely  forgotten.  The 
book  is  deservedly  forgotten,  but  the  controversy  over  it 
merits  some  attention.  It  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  popular 
literature  in  America.  It  was  something  of  a  turning  point  in 
the  career  of  Lincoln's  image  in  modern  America.  And  it  re- 
vealed here  and  there  some  of  the  great  intellectual  currents  of 
that  era  of  depression. 

Masters  was  an  unlikely  Lincoln-hater.  Had  he  written  a 
book  which  praised  Lincoln,  reviewers  and  critics  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  explain. 
They  would  have  pointed 
to  Masters's  roots  in  Lin- 
coln country.  Though 
born  in  Garrett,  Kansas, 
in  1869,  Masters  grew  up 
near  the  site  which  has 
prompted  more  senti- 
mental revery  about  Lin- 
coln than  any  other,  New 
Salem.  That  village  be- 
came a  ghost  town  even 
in  Lincoln's  life,  but 
nearby  Petersburg, 
which  took  its  village  life 
from  New  Salem's  death, 
survived.  There,  and  in 
Lewistown,  Masters 
spent  his  youth.  The  ro- 
mance of  this  Sangamon 
River  country  capti- 
vated even  Masters.  His 
Spoon  River  Anthology 
(1914),  which  made 
Masters  famous  as  a 
poet,  included  an  oft- 
quoted  epitaph  for  Ann 
Rutledge: 

Out  of  me  unworthy 

and  unknown 

The     vibrations     of 

deathless  music; 

"With  malice  toward 

none,    with    charity 

for  all." 

Out     of     me     the 

forgiveness       of 

millions     toward 

millions, 

And  the  beneficent 

face  of  a  nation 

Shining  with  justice 

and  truth. 

I  am  Anne  Rutledge 

who    sleep    beneath 

these  weeds, 
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FIGURE  1.  Before  World  War  I,  popular  magazines  dealt  rev- 
erentially with  Lincoln  and  Washington.  Debunking  was  not 
the  fashion. 


Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic. 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 

A  closer  look  at  Masters's  early  years  reveals  that  he  was 
both  a  part  of  his  environment  and  a  man  at  odds  with  it.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Democrat  with  little  sympathy  for  the 
North  during  the  Civil  War.  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  father, 
Hardin  W.  Masters,  ran  away  to  enlist  in  the  army  during  the 
war,  but  his  father  brought  him  back.  Hardin  Masters  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  dabbled  in  Democratic  politics.  He  crossed 
the  prohibition-minded  Republicans  of  Lewistown  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 
continued  the  family  tra- 
dition of  affiliation  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He 
too  became  a  lawyer,  after 
graduation  from  Knox 
College  in  Galesburg, 
and  established  a  prac- 
tice in  Chicago.  He  con- 
tinued to  practice  law 
somewhat  unhappily  un- 
til his  literary  career 
allowed  him  to  give  it  up 
in  1920. 

Lincoln:  The  Man  was 
Edgar  Lee  Masters's  first 
biography.  He  had  al- 
ways been  interested  in 
politics  and  in  history. 
Biography  was  im- 
mensely popular  in 
America  between  the 
World  Wars,  in  part  be- 
cause a  new  style  of  bio- 
graphical  writing 
titillated  the  popular  im- 
agination. This  was  the 
great  age  of  the  "de- 
bunker,"  who  slayed 
American  heroes  in  print 
by  the  dozens.  The 
prudes  and  the  reli- 
giously earnest,  like 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
William  Jennings 
Bryan,  were  natural  tar- 
gets for  this  age  of  revolt 
against  Victorian 
morality,  but  soon  the 
political  figures  were  the 
objects  of  attack.  George 
Washington  fell  to  the 
pen  of  Rupert  Hughes  in 
1926.  George  Washing- 
ton: The  Human  Being  & 
The    Hero    (New    York: 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

William  Morrow)  began 
by  describing  George 
Washington's  mother  as 
"a  very  human,  cantan- 
kerous old  lady"  who 
"smoked  a  pipe  in- 
cessantly" and  "dragged 
his  pride  into  the  dust  by 
seeking  a  pension  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  by 
wheedlings  and  borrow- 
ings and  complaints 
among  the  neighbors." 
Hughes  hated  Washing- 
ton's first  biographer,  "a 
canting  sentimentalist, 
Parson  Weems,"  and 
stressed  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  "a 
man  of  piety."  Chapter 
XXVIII  ended  with  this 
characteristic  passage: 

But  George  Wash- 
ington had  left  old 
England  to  her  own 
devices.  He  was  bent 
upon  saving  himself 
first.  He  was  deep  in 
debt.  He  was  betrothed 
to  a  woman  of  great 
wealth.  He  was  going 
to  marry  and  settle 
down  to  the  making  of 
money.  Which,  after  all, 
is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  any 
patriot. 

Masters  wrote  in  the 
same  debunking  spirit. 

Inspired  in  part  by 
the  success  of  Albert 
Beveridge's  Abraham 
Lincoln,       1809-1858 


Walt  Whitman 
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FIGURES  2,  3,  4.  Masters  thought  that  Lincoln's  fame  unfairly 
overshadowed  the  fame  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Walt  Whitman.  Lincoln  himself  thought  Jefferson 
"the  most  distinguished  politician  of  our  history."  Emerson 
thought  Lincoln  was  "the  true  representative  of  this  conti- 
nent." Whitman  believed  that  Lincoln  was  "the  grandest  figure 
yet,  on  all  the  crowded  canvas  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  They 
would  not  have  complained  about  the  distribution  of  fame  as 
Masters  did. 


Thomas  Jefferson 

(1928),  Masters  argued 
that  "As  no  new  fact  of 
moment  about  Lincoln 
can  now  be  brought  to 
light,  the  time  has  arriv- 
ed when  his  apotheosis 
can  be  touched  with  the 
hand  of  rational 
analysis."  Masters's  de- 
bunking spirit  was  es- 
pecially informed  by  the 
anti-war  spirit  which  per- 
vaded intellectual  cir- 
cles in  America  after 
World  War  I.  Heroic  rep- 
utations and  wars  went 
hand  in  hand.  "War," 
Masters  wrote,  "makes 
brutes  of  those  who  prac- 
tice it,  and  cowards  and 
sycophants  of  those  who 
have  to  endure  it  against 
their  will;  and  when 
thinking  is  cowed  and 
judgment  is  shackled, 
great  reputations  can  be 
built  both  by  stifling  crit- 
icism and  by  artificing 
the  facts." 

The  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln that  Masters  drew 
was  savage.  The  Rail- 
splitter  was  "profoundly 
ashamed  of  the  poverty 
of  his  youth"  and,  there- 
fore, married  for  money 
and  leagued  himself 
politically  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes  in  the 
Whig  party.  Though 
"mannerless"  and  "un- 
kempt," Lincoln  was  no 
back-slapping  common 
man.  He  was  "cold,"  and 
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no  one  called  him  "Abe."  He  was  also  calculating;  there 
simply  "was  no  time  when  he  was  not  thinking  of  his  career." 
His  mind  was  "lazy."  He  never  studied  and  as  a  result  knew 
little  of  the  history  of  his  country  and  its  institutions.  He  was  a 
"slick"  and  "crafty"  politician. 

Masters  relied  on  Beveridge's  recent  biography  and 
William  H.  Herndon's  older  one  for  the  details  to  support  this 
hostile  portrait  of  Lincoln's  personality.  But  Herndon  and 
Beveridge  wrote  little  or  nothing  about  Lincoln's  Presidency. 
For  his  appraisal  of  that  part  of  Lincoln's  life,  Masters  relied 
on  his  own  political  prejudices.  He  dedicated  the  bopk  "  To  the 
Memory  of  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  THE  PREEMINENT 
PHILOSOPHER  —  STATESMAN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  THEIR  GREATEST  PRESIDENT;  WHOSE 
UNIVERSAL  GENIUS  THROUGH  A  LONG  LIFE  WAS 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  PEACE,  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND 
LIBERTY  OF  THE  UNION  CREATED  BY  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  1787."  Lincoln  "was  a  Hamiltonian  always, 
though  his  awkwardness  and  poverty,  and  somewhat  gre- 
garious nature  and  democratic  words  seemed  to  mark  him  as 
the  son  of  Jefferson."  He  centralized  power. 

Lincoln,  Masters  argued,  could  and  should  have  avoided 
the  Civil  War.  Instead,  he  ordered  the  invasion  of  the  South. 
He  was  a  conqueror.  He  obliterated  states'  rights  and  with 
them  the  true  republic.  In  this  crusade  Lincoln  wedded  reli- 
gious cant  to  centralizing  politics  ("Hebraic  Puritanism," 
Masters  called  it)  and  ushered  in  the  forces  of  industrial  plu- 
tocracy, prohibition,  and  political  corruption. 

Even  for  an  age  used  to  debunking,  Masters  went  too  far. 
Rupert  Hughes  had  been  more  circumspect.  "As  a  god,"  he 
said,  "Washington  was  a  woeful  failure;  as  a  man  he  was  tre- 
mendous." Masters  did  not  give  Lincoln  any  praise  except  to 
say  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor.  The  result  was  a  howl  of  in- 
dignation all  across  America.  School  teachers,  Boston  book- 
sellers, preachers,  and  Lincoln  admirers  denounced  the  book 
in  dozens  of  letters  to  the  editor,  articles,  and  sermons. 
Charles  E.  Tracewell  put  it  very  succinctly  in  the  Washington 
Star:  "He  overdid  it." 

Reactions  to  the  book  ranged  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. Lewis  Gannett  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  con- 
fessed "to  a  total  disbelief  in  heroes  and  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  high  virture  of  debunking.  The  conventional 
mythology  according  to  which  all  great  men  were  born  great 
and  never  stole  cherries  or  told  fibs  encourages  small  boys  to 
feel  guilty  if  they  are  not  prigs.  It  is  a  loathsome  philosophy." 
He  quarreled  with  Masters  not  because  he  debunked  but  be- 
cause he  rebunked.  It  was  "sheer  poetry"  and  "heroic 
moralizing"  but  all  for  the  other  side.  "Mr.  Masters  too  has  a 
spotless  hero,"  Gannett  said,  "Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  his 
hordes  of  angels  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy."  The 
Oneida  (New  York)  Dispatch  said  that  "Masters'  arguments 
fall  of  their  own  weight,  inasmuch  as  his  only  declaration  in 
Lincoln's  favor  is  that  'he  had  a  sense  of  humor.'"  Yale's 
William  Lyon  Phelps  was  disgusted.  "Never  in  history,"  he 
said,  "has  literature  been  so  consistently  filthy  and  rotten  as 
today  ....  it  is  getting  so  a  good  man  is  afraid  to  die."  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Crail  of  California,  who  had  not  read  the  book, 
called  it  "obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  filthy  and  indecent"  and 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  ban  its  circulation  through  the 
mail.  And  the  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  tomb  declared:  "I  have 
300  pictures  of  Lincoln,  taken  at  various  ages  after  he  was  5 
years  of  age,  showing  him  in  many  poses,  and  not  one  even 
hints  that  he  was  'unkempt.'  .  .  .  His  clothes  were  neat,  his 
hair  well  combed  and  his  features  pleasant." 

Richard  F.  Fuller,  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Boston 
Book  Merchants  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald 
stating  that  he  was  glad  that  Lincoln:  The  Man  was  not 
selling  well.  The  Boston  newspaper  speculated  that  "the  craze 
for  biography"  was  ebbing,  but  Masters's  publisher  reported 
no  disappointment  with  sales  in  New  York.  William  L.  Nevin, 
president  of  New  York's  John  Wanamaker  department  store, 
refused  to  place  the  book  on  sale.  Wanamaker's  Philadelphia 
store  did  the  same. 

Masters  had  a  fine  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters,  especially 
as  a  poet,  and  Samuel  B.  Howe  of  the  South  Side  High  School 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  found  it  beyond  his  "powers  of  belief 
that  a  man  like  Masters  could  say  the  things  he  is  quoted  as 
saying."  It  was  not  an  angry  young  man's  book.  Masters  was 
over  sixty  when  he  wrote  it,  and  this  fact  invited  speculation 
about  his  motive.  Famed  Lincoln  collector  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of 
Chicago  said  that  Masters  "glimpsed  over  the  top  of  mediocri- 
ty" with  his  Spoon  River  Anthology,  "but  from  the  infection  of 
that  fatal   praise   he  became   too   fearless,   too  painfully 


analytical,  and  too  willing  to  warm  over  and  serve  up  his 
earlier  successes.  His  popularity  waned,  the  public  turned  to 
newer  lights,  and  now  his  'Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man' 
appears  —  a  volume  of  protest."  He  noted  also  that  Masters 
called  Jefferson,  Whitman,  and  Emerson  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans from  whose  fame  "the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
Lincoln  is  a  robbery."  Jefferson  was  long  dead  by  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  Presidency,  of  course,  but  Emerson  and  Whitman 
both  praised  Lincoln.  Officials  of  the  National  Lincoln 
League  referred  simply  to  the  author's  "commercialized  base- 
ness." 

Thoughtful  reviewers  ranged  widely  in  their  assessments  of 
the  book.  A  writer  for  the  Hugo  (Oklahoma)  News  read  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  review  of  Lincoln:  The  Man  and 
complimented  it: 

It  was  wisely  observed  by  the  .  .  .  reviewer  that  Masters' 
work  is  no  Confederate  biography  —  that  it  is  a  copperhead 
biography  —  that  it  is  such  a  book  as  a  Knight  of  the  Gold- 
en Circle  would  have  written.  For  it  is  personal.  It  is  spite- 
ful. It  is  hateful.  It  is  mean.  A  Confederate  writer  probably 
would  criticise  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  war  presi- 
dent, but  he  certainly  would  eulogize  the  kindly  personality 
and  charitable  spirit  of  Lincoln.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  no  other  section  of  the  country  is  the  Lincoln  name 
attaining  such  stature  right  now  as  it  is  attaining  at  the 
south.  The  revelatory  works  of  Claude  Bowers  and  Striker 
and  George  Fort  Milton  are  teaching  southerners  how 
terrible  a  loss  they  suffered  when  Lincoln  was  killed  and  his 
peace-making  policies  were  repudiated  by  political  radicals. 
Most  southerners  now  believe  that  if  Lincoln  had  lived,  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  than  Andrew  Johnson  in 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  onrush  of  the  reconstruction  terror. 
This  astute  writer  put  his  finger  on  a  principal  reason  why 
Masters  found  almost  no  allies  at  all  in  his  attack  on  Lincoln. 
Several  editorials  from  former  Confederate  states,  though 
they  showed  no  special  interest  in  defending  Lincoln,  did  link 
him  with  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  (then)  new  view  that  John- 
son tried  to  follow  Lincoln's  mild  Reconstruction  policies  and 
to  fend  off  a  Radical  Republican  conspiracy  to  rape  the  South. 
The  reviewer's  assessment  of  opinion  in  the  South  was 
accurate.  Times  had  changed  since  1865. 

Few  wasted  any  kind  words  on  Masters's  effort.  Pro- 
fessional cynic  H.  L.  Mencken,  whose  review  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  widely  quoted  and  attacked,  praised  the 
book.  Mencken  agreed  that  "Lincoln  turned  his  back  on  the 
Jacksonian  tradition  and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  tide  that  was  eventually  to  wash  away  the  old  Republic  al- 
together and  leave  in  its  place  a  plutocratic  oligarchy  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  Roman."  Lincoln's  "most  memorable 
feat,"  Mencken  wrote,  "was  his  appointment  of  the  Lord  God 
Jehova  to  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee."  The  Bill  of  Rights,  Mencken  added, 
"has  never  recovered"  from  Lincoln's  repressive  adminis- 
tration. 

Claude  Bowers,  newspaperman-turned-historian  and  an 
active  Democrat,  called  the  book  "intensely  interesting"  and 
"challenging."  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  thought  the  book  might 
"compel  the  devotees  of  the  Lincoln  cult  to  listen  to  reason, 
something  which  they  have  not  done  in  our  generation." 
Barnes  had  argued  "at  the  very  progressive  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  in  Boston"  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  in  his  own 
day;  Barnes  only  "narrowly  escaped  physical  assault  at  the 
hands  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  who  was  present."  Masters 
"rendered  a  genuine  constructive  service"  by  establishing 
"the  precedent  for  fearless  investigation  of  the  career  of  the 
Great  Emancipator."  The  Syracuse  (New  York)  Standard  in- 
terviewed faculty  members  at  the  local  university,  one  of 
whom,  history  professor  Edwin  P.  Tanner,  also  thought 
"Masters  .  .  .  rendered  us  a  real  service."  Historian  H.  G. 
Eckenrode  praised  the  book  as  "an  exceedingly  powerful  and 
convincing  work." 

Most  thoughtful  critics  —  like  Louis  A.  Warren  in  Lincoln 
Lore;  Paul  Angle,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association;  and  historian  Claude  M.  Fuess  —  dismissed  the 
book  because  it  was  less  a  history  than  an  indictment. 
Masters  had  been  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  he  argued  a 
case  against  Lincoln  as  though  he  were  fighting  for  a  client's 
life.  Fuess  noted  the  excesses  of  Masters's  language.  The 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  "were  plunder  and  nothing  else." 
The  Republican  party  was  "conceived  in  hatred  and  mothered 
in  hatred,  and  went  forth  from  a  diseased  womb  without  a 
name."  Lincoln's  record  in  Congress  was  "a  tracing  of  his 
wavering  mind,  his  incoherent  thinking."  He  was  "an  under- 
sexed  man."  His  nomination  at  Chicago  was  the  result  of 
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"brutality  and  cunning."  His  attitude  toward  the  South  was 
one  "of  hidden  and  deep  malignancy."  Warren  noted  that  the 
author  was  consumed  by  three  passions.  He  hated  the 
Christian  religion;  he  hated  "modern  Americanism,  and 
especially  the  political  party  now  in  power  [Republicans]"; 
and  he  hated  most  American  heroes.  Angle  noted  the 
paradoxes  of  Masters's  hatreds: 

An  advocate  of  slavery  as  a  social  system,  he  criticizes 
Lincoln  for  not  opposing  its  existence  in  the  South.  An 
opponent  of  capitalism,  he  lauds  Douglas  as  a  statesman 
of  the  industrial  era.  A  scathing  critic  of  those  who  would 
pass  moral  judgments,  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  his  book 
on  which  he  has  failed  to  condemn  or  justify. 
Lincoln:  The  Man,  then,  was  a  personal  book,  more  in- 
teresting for  what  it  revealed  about  Masters  than  for  what  it 
said  about  Lincoln.  Reporters  in  New  York  City  were  able  to 
interview  the  author,  and  the  newspaper  reports  of  these  in- 
terviews were  revealing.  Earl  Sparling  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
gram  described   Masters   as   sitting   in   the  office  of  his 
publisher,  "his  mouth  a  grim,  austere  slit,  only  his  battered 
hat  to  show  him  a  poet."  The  poet  said  that  "we  have  a 
Christian  republic;  no  slavery,  no  polygamy,  no  saloons;  only 
monopolists,  bureaucrats,  corrupt  courts,  imbecile  Senators 
obeying  Wall  Street,  fanatics,  clergymen."  The  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  calculated  to  make  Lincoln  famous,  was 
"in  the  direction  of  inspiring  Negroes  to  rise  and  kill  the  white 
people."  To  a  New  York  Times  reporter,  Masters  protested 
that  he  was  "not  an  iconoclast."  A  reporter  for  the  Herald  Tri- 
bune visited  Masters  in  his  home  on  West  Twenty-Third 
Street.  If  Lincoln  had  let  the  states  go  in  peace,  Masters  told 
the  reporter,  "They  would  have  come  back  into  the  Union  in 
less  than  five  years.  Economic  necessity  would  have  forced 
them  back." 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,  what  can  be  said  about  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  and  the  controversy  over  Lincoln:  The  Man  ?  First, 
though  he  railed  against  Wall  Street,  monopoly,  and  war, 
Masters's  radicalism  was  largely  cultural  rather  than 
political.  Masters  said  that  he  hated  prohibition  "worse  than 
anything  since  abolition."  He  was  still  fighting  the  small- 
town Republican  prohibitionists  his  father  fought  back  in 
Lewistown.  His  political  and  social  criticism  was  neither  pro- 
found nor  well  thought  out.  It  had  a  veneer  of  sophistication 
because  of  his  penchant  for  constitutional  debate,  a  heritage 
of  his  legal  background.  Though  critics  dwelled  on  his  Demo- 
cratic affiliation,  his  denunciation  of  Lincoln's  centralizing 
power  would  not  endear  him  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
1930s. 

Second,  Masters's  values  boiled  down  to  a  peculiar 
nostalgia  for  the  small-town  America  against  which  he  first 
rebelled  in  the  Spoon  River  Anthology.  He  believed  in  a 
"storybook  democracy,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  another  con- 
temporary novelist  and  social  critic,  John  Dos  Passos.  Much 
of  the  content  of  this  nostalgia  was  essentially  racist.  One  sus- 
pects that  the  Civil  War  seemed  hardly  worth  fighting  to  him 
because  he  could  not  see  any  wisdom  in  shedding  white  men's 
blood  for  the  sake  of  slaves.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Great  Race  Passes,"  which  borrowed  its  key  phrase  from 
Madison  Grant's  famous  racist  book,  The  Passing  of  the 
Great  Race.  He  loathed  immigrants,  felt  that  Civil  War 
casualties  had  depleted  the  racial  stock  of  America's  "better 
days,"  and  was  antisemitic.  Masters  hated  "Hebraic 
Puritanism"  in  part  because  he  saw  Christianity  as  per- 
petuating some  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Judaism.  He  once 
blamed  the  Civil  War  on  a  Jewish  lust  for  money.  He  thought 
that  Jews  had  spoiled  the  poetic  talent  of  Vachel  Lindsay; 
Jewish  critics  in  New  York  shaped  American  opinion  of 
poetry  written  in  Chicago. 

Third,  Masters  altogether  misjudged  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
When  Lincoln:  The  Man  appeared,  critic  after  critic  im- 
mediately labeled  it  as  just  another  debunking  book  in  the 
Rupert  Hughes  tradition.  Instead  of  riding  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
Masters  in  fact  sank  in  a  sea  of  predictable  cynicism.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  placed  the  book  in  the  "new  school  of 
biography  in  this  country"  and  attacked  the  evolution  of  this 
school: 

The  original  series  of  "real"  biographies  which  were  given 
to  the  public  many  years  ago  were  entertaining  and 
valuable  because  they  made  an  honest  attempt  to  depict 
notable  men  and  women  as  they  actually  existed.  But  in 
these  jazz  days  biographers  are  not  content  with  giving  dis- 
torted pictures  of  their  subjects;  they  also  take  joy  in  attack- 
ing their  motives. 


More  than  one  reviewer  had  ready  at  hand  this  anecdote  to 
scotch  the  debunking  spirit: 

Two  or  three  years  ago  another  American  writer  made  a 
speech  about  George  Washington  in  which  he  said  things 
resented  by  the  people,  who  revered  the  memory  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  The  day  after  the  speech  was  made 
the  Washington  correspondents  asked  President  Coolidge 
what  he  thought  about  the  things  that  had  been  said. 

Coolidge  turned,  looked  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
towering  Washington  monument,  and  said:  "I  notice  it  is 
still  up  there." 

Masters's  book  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  debunking  spirit  in 
America  between  the  wars.  The  popular  Lincoln  books  and 
plays  of  the  Depression  era  praised  Lincoln.  Robert  Sher- 
wood's play,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Rlinois,  and  Carl  Sandburg's 
mammoth  biography  are  the  obvious  examples.  Predictions 
that  Masters's  "Copperhead"  biography  would  not  put  a  dent 
in  Lincoln's  reputation  proved  true.  The  book  is  largely  for- 
gotten. Stephen  Oates,  whose  recent  biography  (With  Malice 
Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln)  stresses  that  no 
one  called  Lincoln  "Abe,"  does  not  mention  Masters's  book. 
Even  Masters  himself  by  1944  could  write  an  article  on  "Abe 
Lincoln's  New  Salem"  which  called  "Lincoln's  career  .  .  . 
more  magical,  more  dramatic,  than  Washington's  or 
Jackson's."  He  wrote  the  article  for  a  magazine  he  would  sure- 
ly have  shunned  in  1931,  The  Rotarianl 


ABE  LINCOLN 
IN  ILLINOIS 

A  PLAY  BY  ROBERT  E.  SHERWOOD 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  play,  published  as  a 
book  in  1939,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  launched  Ray- 
mond Massey's  career  as  a  portrayer  of  Lincoln  on 
stage  and  screen.  The  illustration  on  the  dust  jacket 
resembles  Massey  more  than  Lincoln  and  shows  how 
much  the  success  of  the  play  depended  on  the  actor  in 
Lincoln's  role.  The  legalistic  and  pro-Southern 
Masters  surely  disliked  Lincoln's  speech  in  the  play  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institu- 
tion "composed  of  mortal  men,  most  of  whom,.  .  .come 
from  the  privileged  class  in  the  South." 
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'Father  Abraham' 


Lincoln  and  the  Jews 


H\  ARTHUR  J.  MUillU 
Special  to  JUF  NEWS 

to  blacks.  Abraham  Lincoln 
(whose  birthday  is  Feb.  12)  us  (he 
'  'Great  Emancipator/ '  the  man 
who  helped  tree  the  slaves  and 
waged  a  war  based  on  the  premise 
that  a  nation  with  two  separate 
cultures  —  North  and  South,  slave 
and  mercantile,  agrarian  and  in- 
dustrial —  could  not  stand. 

But  much  less  is  commonly 
known  of  Lincoln's  involvement 
with  Jews.  "Father  Abraham,"  as 
Lincoln  was  popularly  known 
while  in  the  White  House,  bef- 
riended Jews  socially  and  helped 
them  politically.  He  was  the  first 
president  to  revoke  an  official 
federal  act  of  anti-Semitism  and  to 
establish  the  right  of  rabbis  to  serve 
as  military  chaplains.  One  of  Lin- 
coln's emissaries  on  the  peace 
mission  to  the  South  was  a  Jew. 
And  he  offered  (he  post  of  Secret- 
ary of  the  Treasury  to  a  Jew, 
Joseph  Seligman,  who  turned  it 
down  because  he  had  a  large  and 
prosperous  business  to  run. 

On  (he  eve  of  (he  Civil  War,  the 
150.000  Jews  in  the  United  States 
comprised  one  ol  the  smallest  mi- 
norities in  the  nation:  One-halt  of 
one  percent  of  the  nation's  30 
million  Americans  in  1860  were 
Jews  Many  ol  these  were  fresh 
immigrants  who  earned  their  living 
b>  peddling  Others,  longer  es- 
tablished, were  bankers  or  mer- 
chants. For  most.  America  was  a 
place  where  new  community  pat- 
terns had  to  be  established,  where 
they  tried  to  achieve  a  normal 
pattern  of  American  life  without 
losing  their  individuality  or  their 
identity  as  Jews. 

During  his  youth  in  the  back- 
woods ot  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 
Lincoln  probably  had  little  contact 
w  nh  Jews  simply  because  there 
weren't  too  many  around.  But  as 
Lincoln  grew  older  and  moved  in 
more  urban  and  more  political 
circles,  his  associations  with  Jews 
increased.  One  of  his  chic!  political 
allies  was  Abraham  Jonas,  a  Jewish 
lawyer  from  Quincy.  lllinios  whom 
Lincoln  called  "my  very  best 
friend." 

Jonas  had  been  one  of  the  Whig 
Party's  leading  debaters  and  polit- 
ical organizers.  He  and  Lincoln 
may  have  first  met  as  early  as  1838 
when  Jonas  moved  to  Quincy.  Both 
were  active  in  Whig  politics  and 
later,  switching  to  the  new  Re- 
publican Party,  both  were  presi- 
dential electors  for  John  C  Frem- 
ont in  the  new  party's  first  bid  for 
the  presidency  in  1856. 

Jonas  arranged  for  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  during  Lincoln's 
unsuccessful  try  for  the  Senate  in 
1858.  When  the  influential  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  passed  through 
Quincy  to  discuss  national  politics 
and  possible  presidential  candidates 
with  party  leaders.  Jonas  conferred 
with  him  about  naming  Lincoln 

In  December,  I860,  Jonas  wrote 
Lincoln  that  he  had  been  warned  by 
a  relative  in  the  South  that  some 
fellow  Southerners  planned  to 
prevent  Lincoln's  inauguration  in 
Washington  die  following  March 
Jonas  advised  Lincoln  to  lake  se- 
curity matters  into  his  own  hands 
and  not  rely  on  measures  (aken  by 
the  outgoing  president.  James  Bu- 
chanan, whom  Jonas  called  a 
damned     old     traitor."     Taking 


Jonas'  advice,  Lincoln  arrived  in 
Washington  secretly  and  well 
guarded. 

The  inauguration  went  without  a 
hitch  and  the  new  president  rew- 
arded Jonas  by  reappointing  him 
the  postmaster  of  Quincy,  a  posi- 
tion he  had  held  under  presidents 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fill- 
more. 

The  Lincoln-Jonas  friendship 
continued  during  (he  Civil  War. 
even  though  lour  ol  Jonas'  six  sons 
were  serving  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  One  of  these.  Charles,  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  in  a  FOW 
camp.  As  Jonas  lay  dying  in  1864, 
his  wife  asked  Lincoln  to  intervene 
so  he  could  be  with  his  lather. 
Lincoln  gave  Charles  a  three-week 
parole  so  he  could  visit  his  lather. 
Charles  arrived  in  Quincy  the  very 
day  his  lather  died 

Lincoln's  relationship  with  an- 
other Jew ,  chiropodist  Isachar 
Zacharie.  bordered  on  the  bizarre 
According  to  Jewish  Participants 
in  the  Civil  War"  by  the  middle  of 
Lincoln's  term  in  the  White  House 
"no  one  enjoyed  the  president's 
intimacy  to  a  greater  degree. 
(Zacharie)  had  entree  to  the  White 
House  at  all  times." 

Zacharie  cut  quite  a  figure. 
Newspapers  of  the  day  described 
him  as  having  "a  splendid  Roman 
nose,  fashionable  whiskers,  an  el- 
oquent tongue,  a  dazzling  diamond 
breastpin,  great  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion..., and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
social  moral  courage." 

Zacharie  first  met  Lincoln  in 
September,  1M82.  The  foot  doctor 
had  been  seeking  contact  with 
Lincoln  for  quite  a  while,  prob- 
ably, according  to  writer  Hirsch 
Goldberg  in  'The  Jewish  Connec- 
tion '  because  he  "considered  the 
president  to  have  the  biggest  feet  in 
America  — -  symbolically  and,  at 
Lincoln's  height,  possibly  liter- 
ally." 

Toward  this  end.^Rcharie  came 
up  with  (he  idea  of  requiring  each 
army  regiment  to  have  its  own 
chiropodist.  He  sent  articles  from 
New  York  newspapers  on  proper 
foot  care  for  soldiers  to  Secretary 
of  War  EM  Stanton.  Soon,  he 
was  treating  Stanlon's  feet  Next 
came  foot  treatments  of  (he  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Generals 
McClellan.    Banks    and    Burnside. 


"Zacharie,"  wrote  Goldberg, 
"was  working  his  way  up  to  Lin- 
coln foot  by  foot. " 

When  Zacharie  finally  got  to  the 
Chief  Executive's  feet  in  1862, 
Lincoln  was  so  impressed  that  he 
wrote  a  testimonial  about  him: 
"Dr.  Zacharie  has  operated  on  my 
feel  with  great  success,  and  con- 
siderable addition  to  my  comfort  " 
The  New  York  Herald  said  of  the 
engagement  of  Zacharie  as  the 
While  House  chiropodist  that  "u 
would  seem...  that  all  of  our  past 
troubles:  have  originated  not  so 
much  with  the  head  as  with  the  feel 
ot  the  nation.  Dr.  Zacharie  has 
shown  us  precisely  where  the  shoe 
pinches." 

fWhen  Lincoln  was  approached 
by  a  certain  Henry  Monk  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  (he  Jews  in 
Palestine,  he  wrote,  "My  chir- 
opodist is  a  Jew  and  he  has  so 
many  times  put  me  upon  my  feet' 
thai  I  would  have  no  objection  (o 
giving  his  countrymen  a  'leg 
up.  "'J 

Zacharie  e-veniuall,  ilropjvit  his 
idea  for  an  army  corps  of  chir- 
opodists, but  some  of  his  other 
notions  captured  Lincoln's  imagi- 
nation. In  1862.  die  President  look 
him  up  on  his  suggestion  to  (ravel 
for  six  months  as  an  undercover 
agent  through  the  South  He  would 
evaluate  the  Union's  rule  of  re- 
cently captured  New  Orleans  and 
also  suggest  ways  to  handle  the 
South's  reconstruction  when  the 
war  ended. 

When  Zacharie  returned  lo 
Washington,  he  proposed  lo  Lin- 
coln thai  he  use  his  contacts  with 
Union  sympathizers  in  the  Con- 
federacy to  be  a  peacemaker  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  Lin- 
coin  gave  him  a  pass  to  proceed  to 
Richmond,  where  he  met  with  the 
Confederacy's  Secretaries  of  Slate, 
War  and  Navy  When  he  returned 
lo  the  North,  Zacharie  claimed  that 
his  missidPhad  opened  the  way  for  '-? 
peace  talks  The  New  York  Herald 
soon  outlined  the  peace  plan  pro- 
posed by  Zacharie  to  the  leaders  of 
the  South;  The  federal  government 
would  transport  the  Confederacy's 
president,  cabinet  and  army  to 
Mexico,  which  die  South's  military 
would  conquer.  Jefferson  Davis 
would  then  be  the  president  of  a 
continued  on  page  6 
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continued  from  page  5 
new  country  where  slavery   would 
be  allowed,  and  the  southern  states 
would  return  to  the  union. 

Hooted  out  of  his  quasi-public 
life,  Zachane  returned  to  chir- 
opody and  faded  from  views. 

Lincoln  also  backed  Jews'  ef- 
forts to  ensure  the  right  of  rabbis  to 
serve  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  An 
I86I  federal  law  restricted  the 
military  chaplaincy  to  Christian 
ministers.  A  campaign  soon  began 
by  certain  Protestant  denominations 
and  Jewish  and  secular  newspapers 
to  change  the  statute .  Congress 
received  at  least  seven  petitions, 
with  the  signatures  ot  700  Chris- 
tians. In  December,  1 86 1 .  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Delegates 
of  American  Israelites  met  with 
Lincoln,  who  promised  him  two 
weeks  later  to  lobby  Congress  for 
"a  new  law  broad  enough  to  cover 
what  is  desired  by  you  in  behalf  ol 
the  Israelites." 

The  president  signed  such  a  bill 
in  July,  1 862  and  by  the  end  of  the 
war,  three  rabbis  were  commis- 
sioned to  serve  with  the  Union 
army.  Unfortunately,  two  Jewish 
soldiers  had  died  without  a  rabbi's 
spiritual  comfort  before  the  law 
had  changed 

Perhaps  the  most  blatant  official 
form  of  anti-Semitism  during  the 
war  occurred  in  December,  1 862 
when  General  Grant  issued  his 
famous  Order  No  I  I  banning  all 
Jews  as  "a  class"  from  the  De- 
partment of  Tennessee  within  24 
hours.  Grant  issued  the  expulsion 
because  the  border  states  had  be- 
came a  pivotal  point  for  illegal 
trading  in  cotton,  machinery  med- 
ical supplies  and  food 

Grant's  motivation  lor  expelling 
only  Jews  rather  than  all  illicit 
traders  is  difficult  to  determine 
Perhaps  he  was  so  inclined  because 
there  had  already  been  precedents 
for  similar  military  restrictions 
against  Jews.  Five  months  before. 
General  Sherman  had  written  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  border  slates  (hat 
*  'The  flock  of  Jews  has  dis 
appeared,  but  will  again  overrun 
us  "  In  another  letter,  Sherman 
groused,  "The  country  will  swarm 
with  dishonest  Jews,  who  will 
smuggle  powder  and  pistols  in  spite 
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of  all  the  guards  and  precautions 
we  can  give." 

Leading  Jews'  uproar  against 
Grant's  order  were  the  three 
Kaskel  brothers  from  Paducah, 
Kentucky  First  they  telegraphed 
Lincoln  that  implementing  Grant's 
1 '  inhumane ' '  order  would  make 
Jews  'outlaws  before  the  entire 
world."  Then  they  hurried  to 
Washington,  where  they  met  with 
the  president  The  Kaskel -Lincoln 
conversation  has  been  preserved: 

Lincoln:  "And  so  the  children  of 
Israel  were  driven  from  the  happy 
land  of  Canaan." 

Kaskel  "Yes,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  come  unto  Father  Ab- 
raham's bosom,  asking  protec- 
tion." 

Lincoln:  ' '  And  this  protection 
they  shall  have  at  once." 

Lincoln  immediately  rescinded 
Grant's  order  and  told  the  three 
men  they  could  return  home. 

Although  in  retrospect  it  may 
seem  that  Lincoln  had  a  sense  of 
morality  that  would  have  been 
honored  by  Jews  throughout  the 
United  States ,  North  or  South . 
Jews  tended  to  regard  the  president 
through  their  own  regional  prisms 
Northern  Jews  were  generally  fond 
of  him.  while  Southern  Jews 
thought  ol  him  as  an  intruder  into 
their  way  ol  life.  But  even  some 
Jews  in  the  Union  disparaged  him 
The  New  York  newspaper.  The 
Jewish  Record,  opposed  Lincoln  s 
views  about  slavery  and  lamented 
in  an  editorial  that  "the  holy  name 
and  fame  ol  the  Prophet,  Moses, 
should  be  desecrated  by  a  compar- 
ison with  (he  quixotic  achievements 
of  President  Lincoln    ' 

Bui  Jews  around  the  country 
were  touched  hy  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination on  April  14,  1865  a 
Friday  during  that  year's  Passover 
A  Richmond  rabbi  called  the 
shooting  a  heinous  crime.  "  Two 
Memphis  synagogues  joined  in 
memorial  services.  In  Boston,  a 
congregation  was  draped  in  black 
crepe  for  30  days  Throughout  the 
nation,  traumatized  by  a  brutal  war 
and  shocked  by  the  first  murder  of 
any  of  Us  presidents,  there  was  a 
sorrow  that  this  man  -  a  special 
man  and  a  kind  man  —  would  no 
longer  lead  the  country. 
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Keeping  Faith  With  Lincoln  * 

By  Akiva  Tor 

Let  me  begin  with  a  correction  to  the  text  of  the  invitation.  I 
am  not  a  Lincoln  scholar,  by  any  yardstick.  My  only  possible  claim 
is  that  I  admire  and  love  Lincoln.  These  are  sentiments  that  I 
share,  trust,  with  most  everyone  here  in  the  room  tonight. 

My  country  has  had  a  special  relationship  with  many  American 
presidents.  This  has  much  to  do  with  the  special  relationship 
between  Israel  and  the  United  States  -  itself  a  lecture  topic,  but  not 
for  this  evening  devoted  to  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  is  more  evocative  of  our  past ,  of  our  struggle  to 
achieve  civil  rights,  of  our  perception  of  the  Providential  hand 
which  guides  our  history,  and  that  of  all  men.  We  share  his  belief 
that  every  nation  which  so  wills  it  can  be  God's  promised  land.  And 
as  a  man  of  Old  Testament  stature  _  morally,  physically  and  by 
history  -  Lincoln  evokes  for  us  our  deepest  roots  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  more,  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been, 
and  remains,  a  compelling  figure  for  Israelis,  and  indeed  for  Jews 
the  world  over. 

Of  all  the  U.S.  presidents,  only  Lincoln  has  a  street  named 
after  him  in  every  large  Israeli  city. 

As  the  Great  Emancipator,  we  saw  in  him  the  moral  rectitude 


*    Speech  delivered  at  the  14th  Anniversary  Dinner  Meeting  of  The  Lincoln  Society, 
Taipei,  April  25,  1998. 
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which  recognized  also  our  rights  as  equal  men.  Indeed,  Lincoln  was 
the  first  U.  S.  president  to  address  issues  of  anti-Jewish 
discrimination. 

When  Ulysses  S.  Grant  ordered  the  infamous  Order  No.  11 
expelling  all  Jews  from  the  Midwestern  military  region,  Lincoln 
countermanded  the  order,  immediately  upon  its  coming  to  his 
attention. 

Lincoln  supported  the  act  of  Congress  in  1862  which  for  the 
first  time  instated  not  only  Christian,  but  also  Jewish  clergy,  to 
serve  as  chaplains  in  the  U.S.  military  —  a  task  in  which  my  father 
served  one  hundred  years  later. 

Although  less  well-known,  Lincoln  also  expressed  his  support 
for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  homeland.  In  an  1863  letter  to 
Christian  proto-Zionist  thinker  Henry  Monk,  he  wrote,  "Restoring 
the  Jews  to  their  homeland  is  a  noble  dream  shared  by  many 
Americans."  And  then  remarking  of  his  Jewish  chiropodist, 
Isachar  Zacharie,  with  typical  Lincolnesque  humor,  "He  has  so 
many  times  put  me  up  on  my  feet  that  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
giving  his  countrymen  a  leg  up.  " 

In  truth  though,  I  have  not  seen  the  full  text  of  this  letter, 
and  it  is  not  clear  to  me  to  what  extent  Lincoln  really  considered 
the  issue  of  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  land.  And  if  he  did  consider 
it  in  depth,  to  what  extent  he  did  or  did  not  do  so  in  terms  similar 
to  his  long  held  conviction  on  the  desirability  of  establishing 
colonies  for  freed  slaves.  That  conviction  which  was  rejected  by 
Frederic  Douglass  and  most  other  freedmen  was  based  on  Lincoln's 
wrong  belief  that  the  black  and  white  races  could  never  successfully 
integrate,  due  to  inherent  inequalities  and  incompatibilities  between 
the  races.   I  trust  Lincoln's  position  would  be  different  today. 

The  above  mentioned  are  important  anecdotes.    But  I  believe 
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there  is  a  deeper  reason  for  Lincoln's  popularity  in  Israel  and  among 
Jews. 

We  see  in  Lincoln  a  kindred  soul  -  in  his  self-deprecating 
humor,  and  in  his  profound  melancholy  which  he  did  not  allow  to 
dampen  his  concern  for  people.  We  see  in  him  one  not  unlike  our 
own  forefather  Abraham,  commended  with  charity  and  greatness 
of  soul,  but  prepared  to  sacrifice  sons  for  God's  will  and  to  preserve 
the  Union,  even  at  the  cost  of  greater  casualties  than  any  U.S. 
engagement  since,  and  most  likely  ever. 

But  I  don't  want  to  make  the  mistake  that  many  others  do  of 
trying  to  recruit  Lincoln  for  my  proverbial  church  or  synagogue.  As 
we  know,  Lincoln  did  not  belong  to  any  church.  But  it  is  clear 
from  his  words  and  his  deeds,  from  the  way  he  lived  and  in  the  way 
he  led  his  nation  -  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  great  believers  of  the 
modern  age. 

What  Lincoln  believed  about  God  and  how  he  related  to  the 
Creator  are  important  not  so  that  we  can  do  the  historians'  work 
and  tag  him  as  a  Methodist  or  a  Transcendentalist,  a  Christian  or 
an  agnostic,  or  as  his  law  partner,  William  Herndon  called  him,  I 
think  ludicrously,  "an  infidel".  Rather,  we  should  study  Lincoln's 
belief  because  he  can  show  us  how  to  believe.  As  one  who 
committed  himself,  motivated  others  and  travailed  with  great 
sacrifice  for  a  great  idea ,  the  preservation  of  the  Union ,  who  better 
than  Father  Abraham  to  show  us  how  to  be  people  of  faith? 

One  of  the  things  most  attractive  to  me  about  Lincoln's 
religion  is  that  he  does  it  with  humor,  and  without  dogmatism. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  that  Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  probably  never 
to  be  surpassed  Lincoln  biography,  combined  his  description  of 
Lincoln's  religion  and  his  humor  in  one  chapter  entitled  "Lincoln's 
Laughter -and  His  Religion". 
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Lincoln  did  not  have  too  great  a  problem  with  off -color  jokes, 
many  of  which  he  told  himself  _  at  least  in  his  younger  days 
traveling  with  the  Illinois  circuit  courts,  and  he  was  not  overly 
troubled  by  the  swearing  of  his  cabinet  colleagues  ~  although 
according  to  testimony  Lincoln  was  fairly  clean-mouthed  himself. 

Once  Lincoln  was  riding  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Tad  out  to 
visit  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Six  mules  were  pulling  the  carriage 
over  eight  miles  of  a  stump  filled  road  that  kept  the  passengers 
jolting. 

At  his  wild  mules,  the  driver  let  fly  volleys  of  oaths. 
Lincoln  leaned  forward,  touched  the  driver  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said;  "Excuse  me,  my  friend,  are  you  an 
Episcopalian?"  The  surprised  driver  looked  around,  "No, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Methodist."  "Well,  I  thought  you 
must  be  an  Episcopalian,  because  you  swear  just  like 
Governor  Seward ,  who  is  a  church  warden."  The  driver 
stopped  swearing. 

(Sandburg,  War  Years  p.  274) 

Likewise,  Lincoln  who  was  a  teetotaler  himself,  did  not  wish 

to    impose    his    temperance    on    others.     When    delegation    after 

delegation  came  to  complain  about  Grant's  drinking,  Lincoln  gave 

the  following  answer  to  a  doctor  of  divinity  leading  a  delegation 

from  New  York  with  the  familiar  complaint  against  Grant: 

"Doctor  can  you  tell  me  where  General  Grant  gets  his 
liquor?"  The  doctor  seemed  quite  nonplussed,  but  replied 
that  he  could  not.  I  then  said  to  him;  "I  am  very  sorry, 
for  if  you  could  tell  rne  I  would  direct  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  army  to  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  the 
same  kind  of  liquor,  and  would  also  direct  him  to  furnish  a 
supply  to  some  of  my  other  generals  who  have  never  yet 
won  a  victory.  " 

(Sandburg,  War  Years  p.  288) 

American  comic  writers  like  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby  and 

Artemis  Ward  —  excerpts   from   whom    Lincoln   would   sometimes 
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read  at  Cabinet  meetings  -  liked  the  President  a  lot.  The  papers 
often  printed  comical  quips  by  them  and  others  about  Lincoln. 
They  would  appear  first  in  Northern  papers,  and  often  were 
reprinted  afterwards  in  the  Richmond  Examiner,  in  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy.  One  quip  went: 

Two  Quakeresses  in  a  railway  coach  were  overheard  in  a 
conversation;  "I  think  Jefferson  will  succeed.  "  "Why  does 
thee  think  so?"  "Because  Jefferson  is  a  praying  man." 
"And  so  is  Abraham  a  praying  man.  "  "Yes,  But  the  Lord 
will  think  Abraham  is  joking.  " 

(Sandburg,  War  Years  p. 627) 

Lincoln's  honesty  stands  out  for  me  as  another  inspiring 
element  of  his  religion.  Lincoln's  reputation  for  honesty  goes  back 
to  his  time  as  a  lawyer  in  the  circuit  courts  —  not  to  the  story  we  are 
all  taught  in  school  about  how  Lincoln  walked  five  miles  to  return  a 
penny  change.  Among  the  lawyers  on  the  circuit  there  was  a 
universal  belief  in  Lincoln's  absolute  honesty  and  he  became  known 
as  "Honest  Abe"  or  more  often  as  "Honest  Old  Abe".  (Lincoln, 
David  H.  Donald,  p.  149) 

In  matters  of  religion,    Lincoln  was  also  unfailingly  honest. 

Although  he  attended  services  regularly,    he  would  not  join  any 

church.   He  was  not  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  dogmas  or  creeds  of 

any  one  denomination.   In  his  own  words: 

When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole 
qualification  for  membership,  the  Savior's  condensed 
statement  of  the  substance  of  both  law  and  Gospel,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ,  and  with  all 
thy  soul  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  that  church  will  I 
join  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul. 

(To  Henry  Champion  Deming,  no  date) 

Jesse    Fell,     a    good    friend    of    Lincoln,    carried    on    many 

discussions  on    religion    with    the   President.    According    to    Fell, 

Lincoln   held   opinions    utterly   at    variance   with    what    is    usually 
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taught  in  the  Church  with  regard  to  miracles,  reward  and 
punishment,  the  innate  depravity  of  man,  the  Atonement,  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  written  revelation.  But,  Fell  said; 

"...  his  principles  and  practices  and  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
life  were  of  the  very  kind  we  universally  agree  to  call 
Christian.  .  .  His  religious  views  were  eminently  practical 
and  are  summed  up,  as  I  think,  in  these  two  propositions: 
'the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  '  He 
fully  believed  in  a  superintending  and  overruling 
Providence  that  guides  and  controls  the  operations  of  the 
world,  but  maintained  that  law  and  order,  not  their 
violation  or  suspension,  are  the  appointed  means  by  which 
this  Providence  is  exercised.  " 

(Sandburg,  War  Years  p.  631) 

Lincoln   was    familiar   with    the    writings   and    person   of    the 

Transcendental      Christian      preacher      Theodore      Parker,      who 

encapsulated  thus  what  was  likely  the  kernel  of  Lincoln's  belief; 

By  Christianity,  I  mean  that  form  of  religion  which 
consists  of  piety  -  the  love  of  God  and  morality  _  the 
keeping  of  His  laws.  That  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the 
Christian  church,  nor  of  any  sect.  It  is  the  ideal  religion 
which  the  human  race  has  been  groping  for. 

(Parker,  The  Present  Crisis) 

This  was  the  central  message  of  both  Jesus  and  of  Hillel , 
figures  central  to  Judaeo-Christian  belief  —  but  we  ought  to  consider 
the  political  guts  it  took  for  Lincoln  to  state  this  position,  rather 
than  to  join  up  with  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  land.  It  is 
rare  to  find  Lincoln's  honesty  and  courage  of  conviction,  and  not 
only  among  politicians. 

Lincoln's  integrity  -  well  perceived  and  widely  accepted  as  a 
fact  even  by  the  President's  political  enemies-  is  key  to  the  success 
of  his  speeches,  especially  the  religious  elements  of  those  speeches. 

The  Second  Inaugural  attributed  the  tremendous  suffering  of 
the  war  to  Divine  retribution  for  slavery. 
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.  .  .  He  that  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came.  .  .  Yet 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bond  man's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk ,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by 
the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword.  .  . 
so  still  it  must  be  said,  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.  " 

Such  a  speech  could  not  have  been  given ,  would  not  have  been 
given ,  except  by  a  believing  president.  The  public  would  not  accept 
such  a  declaration  by  one  who  is  posturing.  And  one  who  was 
posturing  would  not,  by  the  stage  in  the  war  when  the  2nd 
Inaugural  was  delivered  in  spring  1865,  have  referred  to  God's 
retribution  of  unknowable  duration.  Rather,  a  politician  less  a  man 
of  faith,  would  have  pointed  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  approaching  collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  was  because  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  conviction  that 
Lincoln  was  able  and  willing  to  declare  on  August  12th,  1861  "a 
day  of  humiliation,  prayer  and  fasting  for  all  the  people  of  the 
nation.  .  .  whereas,  when  our  beloved  country,  once,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  united,  prosperous  and  happy  is  now  afflicted  with 
faction  and  civil  war,  it  is  particularly  fit  for  us  to  recognize  the 
hand  of  God  in  this  visitation.  .  .  to  humble  ourselves  before  him, 
and  to  pray  for  His  mercy.  " 

Did  Lincoln  believe  prayer  and  fasting  to  be  metaphysically 
efficacious?  I  do  not  know.  One  tends  to  doubt  it.  But  did  he  think 
it  was  a  worthwhile  endeavor  for  the  nation  to  fast  and  pray,  rather 
than  a  ploy  to  mobilize  religious  populism?  Of  course  he  did, 
otherwise  Abe  Lincoln  would  not  have  signed  the  document .  And  I 
believe  that  contemporaneous  Americans  understood  this  about 
their  President. 

Parenthetically,  we  tend  to  assume  that  people  might  have  had 
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trouble  sizing  up  their  leaders,  before  television,  radio  and  CNN. 
But  when  one  reads  the  press  on  Lincoln,  one  wonders  if  that  is 
really  true,  and  if  the  explosion  of  mass  media  has  not  perhaps  even 
distorted  our  ability  to  perceive  insightfully  the  true  natures  of  our 
leaders. 

By  his  own  testimony  in  a  letter  to  General  Sickles,  Lincoln 
went  down  on  his  knees  in  prayer  during  the  battle  of  Gettysburg: 

In  the  pinch  of  the  campaign  up  there  when  everyone 
seemed  panic-stricken  and  nobody  could  tell  what  was 
going  to  happen,  oppressed  by  the  gravity  of  our  affairs,  I 
went  to  my  room  one  day  and  locked  the  door  and  went 
down  on  my  knees  before  Almighty  God  and  prayed  to 
Him  mightily  for  victory  at  Gettysburg.  I  told  Him  that 
this  war  was  His  war,  and  our  cause  His  cause,  but  we 
could  not  stand  another  Fredericksburg  or 
Chancellorville.  .  .  And  after  that,  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  and  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  soon  a  sweet  comfort 
crept  into  my  soul.  The  feeling  came  that  God  had  taken 
the  whole  business  into  His  own  hands  and  that  things 
would  go  right  at  Gettysburg. 

(Letter  to  General  Daniel  Sickles,  July  5,  1863) 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  typical  religious  practice 
for  Lincoln  and  he  himself  has  some  doubt  about  the  veracity  of  the 
experience.  In  a  less  reverent  moment,  Lincoln  might  have 
remarked,  "But  after  all  that  trouble  you  went  to  at  Gettysburg, 
Lord,  mightn't  you  also  have  gotten  Meade  to  go  after  Lee's  army 
and  finish  the  war  off?" 

One  thing  is  certain,  Lincoln  knew  his  Bible.  Until  I  began 
preparing  for  this  talk,  I  did  not  think  that  many  non-Jews  are 
familiar  with  the  Book  of  Esther  in  which  evil  Haman  conspires  to 
hang  Mordechai  and  destroy  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  Persian 
empire.  In  the  King  James  version  it  is  just  eight  pages  stuck  in 
between    Nehemiah    and    Job.     Well,     Lincoln    may    never    have 
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celebrated  Purim,  but  he  was  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Esther. 
Speaking  of  the  Democrats,  after  the  Whig  National  Convention 
nomination  of  the  Mexican  War  hero  Zachary  Taylor,  Lincoln  told 
his  law  partner,  "The  war  is  now  to  them,  the  gallows  of  Haman, 
which  they  built  for  us,  and  on  which  they  are  doomed  to  be 
hanged  themselves.  " 

Bible  reading  was  of  course  not  something  peculiar  to  Lincoln. 
In  the  burial  of  the  bodies  of  Union  and  Confederate  troops  at 
Gettysburg,  the  majority  of  the  lost  possessions  collected  were 
Bibles. 

Throughout  his  writings  and  speeches,  it  is  implicit  that  in 
Lincoln's  view  the  emergence  of  republican  government  in  the  form 
of  the  United  States  was  part  of  God's  plan,  God's  credo  and  will, 
being  essentially  revealed  and  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  God's  ways,  manifestly  just,  are  nevertheless 
inscrutable  and  unknowable.  But  the  agent  of  his  will  is,  for 
Lincoln,  manifestly  apparent.  It  is  the  past,  present  and  future 
history  of  the  people  of  the  Union  of  States,  the  favored  land  of 
God. 

Lincoln  says  this  in  the  First  Inaugural: 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  differences,  is  either 
side  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that 
truth  and  that  justice,  will  surely  prevail,  by  the 
judgment  of  this  great  tribunal,  the  American  people. 

In  a  Meditation  written  in  September  1862,  Lincoln  gives  a 
different  theological  explanation  of  the  conflict  than  that  given  in 
his  1865  Second  Inaugural  which  attibuted  the  war  to  divine 
retribution  for  slavery.  Probably  things  looked  much  more  agnostic 
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and  unknowable  in  1862  when  the  war  outcome  was  still  very  much 

unknown. 

In  great  contests  each  party  claims  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God.  Both  may  be,  and  one  must  be, 
wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite  possible 
that  God's  purpose  is  something  different  from  the 
purpose  of  either  party;  and  yet  the  human 
instrumentalities,  working  as  they  do,  are  the  best 
adaption  to  effect  His  purpose.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say 
that  this  is  probably  true;  that  God  wills  this  contest,  and 
wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  His  mere  great  power  on 
the  minds  of  the  now  contestants,  He  could  either  have 
saved  or  destroyed  the  Union  without  a  human  contest. 
Yet  the  contest  began.  And  having  begun,  He  could  give 
the  final  victory  to  either  side  any  day.  Yet  the  contest 
proceeds. 

Throughout  the  contest,  Lincoln  felt  that  he  had  been  chosen 

by  Providence  to  defend  the  Union.  He  expressed  this  many  times, 

and  humorously  in  a  letter  to  James  Gilmore: 

God  selects  his  own  instruments  and  sometimes  they  are 
queer  ones;  for  instance,  He  chose  me  to  steer  the  ship 
through  a  great  crisis. 

Many  have  attributed  a  mystic  dimension  to  Lincoln's  zeal  for 
the  Union;  notably  Edmund  Wilson  in  his  essay  on  Lincoln,  "The 
Union  as  Religious  Mysticism".  They  see  this  also  in  the  poetic 
prose  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  words  pregnant  with  the 
promise  of  America  and  so  different  from  the  oration  which 
preceded  it  by  Edmund  Everett  which  dwelt  heavily  on  the  political 
justification  of  the  war. 

Truly  we  can  call  Lincoln's  belief  in  America  a  religious  belief. 
Perhaps  it  can  also  be  termed  mystical.  But  Lincoln's  belief  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  United  States  derived  not  less  from  clear 
foresight,   than  from  mystical  feeling.    Many  besides  Lincoln  saw 
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the  potentiality  of  a  united  America  as  a  nation  and  as  a  force  for 
advancing  all  peoples  of  the  world ,  and  this  general  awareness  must 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  Northern  motivation.  But  Lincoln 
believed  as  well  that  it  was  his  God-given  duty  —  as  well  as  "his 
personal  inclination"  he  might  have  added  -  to  assure  the  realization 
of  this  promise.  Providence  had  placed  him  at  the  critical  juncture 
in  history  and  charged  him  with  assuring  the  promise  of  America 
and  defending  the  revered  document,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

This  evening  we  dwell  upon  an  impressive  Speech,  one  of 
history's  greatest  addresses.  All  the  great  speeches  of  our  time 
plead  and  invoke  faith  in  mankind  and  faith  in  God. 

Yitzhak  Rabin  was  not  a  devout  man.  But  fully  one  half  of  his 
speech  on  the  White  House  lawn  at  the  signing  of  the  Oslo 
Agreement  referred  to  the  Bible  and  our  hopes  for  God's  aid  in 
completing  peace  with  the  Palestinian  people  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  Middle  East.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  word  he  said  that 
afternoon  was  meant  with  full  sincerity,  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  its  eloquence,  that  speech  has  entered  history.  I  am 
certain  that  Rabin's  speech  will  be  studied  one  hundred  years  from 
now  by  school  children  across  the  land  of  Israel. 

The  great  speeches  of  America  as  well  have  all  inculcated 
Lincoln's  faith  in  mankind  and  in  Providence,  and  they  have  all 
invoked,  with  Lincoln,  the  promise  of  America. 

The  Address  most  closely  connected  to  Lincoln's  words,  was 
delivered  at  his  feet,  below  the  pedestal  of  his  giant  figure.  I  am 
referring  of  course  to  the  speech  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

"Five  score  years  ago,  a  great  American,  in  whose  symbolic 
shadow  we  stand  today,  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  .  . 
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But  one  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  still  is  not  free.  " 

King's  speech  was  about  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  promise  of  America,  God's  land.  And  the 
dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its 
creed  —  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Lincoln's  view  on  an  afterlife  is  not  known.  But  his  words  at 
Gettysburg  and  elsewhere  were  speaking  again  that  day,  evoking 
with  King  the  sacred  texts  of  the  founding  fathers. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  First  Inaugural  Address  consciously 
echoed  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural;  Lincoln  said: 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 

"In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more  than  in  mine,  will 
rest  the  final  success  of  our  course,"  said  Kennedy. 

Kennedy  called  the  United  Nations  —  "our  last  best  hope  in  an 
age  when  the  instruments  of  war  have  far  outpaced  the  instruments 
of  peace" ,  meaning  to  summon  the  power  of  Lincoln's  words  about 
the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people,  "Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope?"  and  in  the  1862  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  referring  to 
the  Union,  Lincoln  said,  "We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the 
last  best  hope  of  earth,"  "which  if  preserved,"  "the  world  will 
forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless.  " 

In  saying,  "United  there  is  little  we  cannot  do,  divided  there 
is  little  we  can  do"  Kennedy  recast  Lincoln's  Civil  War  message  of 
internal  unity  into  a  global  call  for  world  unity. 

Lincoln's  task  was  to  preserve  the  revolutionary  promise  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  this  nation  of  America,  under 
God,  might  live  to  its  providential  historical  course. 

Kennedy,   one  hundred  years  later,   announced  that  torch  of 
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freedom  had  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  who  would  assure  the 
survival  and  success  of  liberty,  on  the  American  continent  and 
throughout  the  globe. 

In  his  Inaugural,  Kennedy  said  that  God's  work  must  truly  be 
our  own,  and  welcomed  the  rest  of  the  world  to  join  America  to 
explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the 
oceans  depths,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

I  believe  that  not  only  would  Lincoln  ascribe  to  these  words, 
they  are,  in  a  sense,  Lincoln's  words.  They  derive  directly  from 
Lincoln's  belief  in  America's  providential  role  in  God's  plan  for 
mankind. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  give  praise  this  evening  to  the  man 
who  preserved  the  Union.  If  not  for  his  determination  to  preserve 
the  United  States,  we  would  be  living  today  in  an  incomparably 
poorer  world.  Europe  would  very  likely  be  ruled  by  totalitarian 
government;  there  would  not  be  freedom  on  this  island,  and  I 
doubt  my  people  would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  state,  even 
if  we  had  survived  the  Second  World  War.  Mankind  probably 
would  not  yet  have  walked  on  the  moon. 

Lovers  of  Lincoln  should  do  their  best  to  help  America 
remember  its  promise  and  its  special  place  in  history.  If  Father 
Lincoln  was  here  today,  with  his  scientific  inventiveness  and  his 
belief  in  the  nation,  I  doubt  if  he  would  be  pleased  that  a  date  has 
not  yet  been  set  for  a  manned  mission  to  Mars,  that  all-out  war  has 
not  been  declared  against  cancer,  and  that  so  many  of  the  black 
people  of  America  still  live  without  hope. 

Let  us  hope  and  do  our  best  that  the  new  millennium  will 
reawaken  this  promise. 
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Did  Abraham  Lincoln  support  the  creation 
of  a  Jewish  state? 

By  Tom  Segev 

America  has  had  1 1  presidents  in  the  period  from  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel  up  to  Barack  Obama's  election:  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter,  Reagan,  Bush  Sr.  Clinton 
and  Bush  Jr.  But  in  his  speech  in  honor  of  the  swearing-in  of  the  new 
Knesset,  President  Shimon  Peres  determined  that  Israel  owes  thanks 
to  only  seven.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  wanted  to  insult  the  other  four.  He 
probably  just  made  a  mistake.  Perhaps  he  consulted  with  the  historian 
Benjamin  Netanyahu. 

In  his  speech,  Peres  also  said  that  president  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
promised  his  Jewish  "doctor,"  Isachar  Zacharie,  to  support  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state.  Peres  did  not  invent  Zacharie,  but  ? 
how  shall  we  put  this  gently  ?  there  are  several  versions  of  this  story. 
It  seems  that  one  of  Lincoln's  acquaintances  did  indeed  tell  him  about 
an  idea  to  establish  a  state  for  the  Jews  in  the  Land  of  Israel,  and 
Lincoln  replied  that  the  option  was  worthy  of  consideration.  He  added 
incidentally  that  he  had  respect  for  the  Jews,  since  his  podiatrist  was 
Jewish. 

In  actuality,  Zacharie  was  not  a  medical  doctor.  In  England  and  the 
U.S.  you  can  treat  foot  problems  without  being  a  physician,  and 
Zacharie  was  in  fact  an  English  Jew.  His  reputation  as  a  miracle 
worker  preceded  him  when  he  settled  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1862. 
One  of  his  patients  was  the  secretary  of  war,  Edwin  Stanton,  who 
recommended  Zacharie's  services  to  the  president,  and  the  two 
subsequently  became  friends. 

Lincoln  entrusted  Zacharie  with  various  tasks  and  Zacharie  used  his 
connections  with  him  to  improve  the  Jews'  lot,  but  it  is  doubtful  he 
spoke  to  Lincoln  about  establishing  a  Jewish  state.  During  the  Civil 
War,  Zacharie  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  South  and  set  up  a 
spy  network  there.  Afterward,  he  harbored  fantasies  about  all  kinds  of 
peace  plans,  of  the  sort  that  would  one  day  haunt  Shimon  Peres'  mind. 

Zacharie's  ties  to  Lincoln  led  to  the  cancellation  of  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant's  order  to  expel  Jews  from  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Kentuckey.  Apparently,  Zacharie  also  acted  to  secure  "the  Jewish 
vote"  for  Lincoln.  The  president's  assassination  left  his  podiatrist 
without  any  pull,  and  he  got  himself  entangled  in  an  embarrassing 
scandal:  He  demanded  $45,000  from  the  U.S.  government  as  payment 
for  treating  the  feet  of  15,000  soldiers  in  Lincoln'  army.  A 
Congressional  committee  tossed  him  out  unceremoniously,  and  he 
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This  Week  in  History:  Jews  expelled  from  3 
US  states 


By  MICHAEL  OMER-MAN 
17/12/2010 


During  Civil  War,  Grant  blamed  Jews  for  black  market  cotton  trade;  order  was 
only  in  effect  for  a  few  weeks  but  a  blemish  in  Jewish  US  history. 
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"The  Jews,  as  a  class  violating  every  regulation  of  trade, 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  receipt  of  this  order. " 


are  hereby  expelled  from  the  department  within 


This  was  not  an  order  given  in  1930s  Germany,  but  rather  in  the  midst  of  the  US  Civil  War.  On  November 
17,  1862,  just  over  two  weeks  before  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  freeing  slaves 
in  the  US,  Maj.-Gen.  (and  future  president)  Ulysses  S.  Grant  signed  General  Order  No.  11,  expelling  all  Jews 
from  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Kentucky.  Although  only  remaining  in  effect  for  several  weeks,  it  was  the 
first  and  possibly  most  overt  official  act  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States  to  date. 

The  order  was  issued  on  the  backdrop  of  cotton  trading  between  the  US  North  and  secessionist  South 
during  the  war.  The  North  was  reliant  on  cotton  from  the  South,  and  handed  regulatory  control  over  the  trade 
to  the  army.  As  a  general,  Grant  was  given  the  authority  to  regulate  that  trade  and  hand  out  licenses  to 
cotton  merchants  inside  his  military  theater  of  operations.  It  was  his  anti-Semitic  belief  that  Jews  controlled 
trade,  specifically  the  black  market  trade  of  cotton,  which  led  to  General  Order  No.  11. 

In  late  1862,  as  Grant  was  preparing  to  capture  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  his  command  was  flooded  by 
requests  by  middlemen  and  merchants  for  licenses  to  trade  cotton.  The  general  was  vexed  by  the  volume  of 
requests  and  carried  an  old  world  prejudice  that  led  him  to  believe  the  "Israelites,"  whom  he  described  as  an 
"intolerable  nuisance,"  were  responsible  for  black  market  cotton.  In  November  of  that  year,  Grant  banned 
Jews  from  traveling  on  the  railroad  and  forbid  granting  them  cotton-trading  permits. 

However,  as  Jews  were  not  actually  responsible  for  most  unlicensed  trading,  the  black  market  continued  to 
thrive.  Following  an  incident  where  Grant's  own  father  requested  licenses  for  a  group  of  merchants  from  the 
northern  city  of  Cincinnati,  some  of  whom  were  in  fact  Jews,  the  Union  army  general  issued  General  Order 
No.  1 1  and  gave  the  Jews  in  his  administrative  district  24  hours  to  leave  the  three-state  area. 

General  Order  No.  1 1  had  devastating  consequences  for  the  Jewish  population  in 
a  way  that  was  uncharacteristic  of  the  United  States.  In  one  Jewish  community  in 
a  Mississippi  town  called  Holly  Springs,  thirty  families  who  were  not  at  all  involved 
in  the  cotton  trade  were  forced  to  abandon  their  belongings  and  walk  40  miles  (64 
kilometers)  out  of  the  state.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  some  of  the  town's  Jewish 
residents  were  Union  army  veterans. 

Jewish  communities  all  over  the  country  were  shocked  and  enraged.  The 
still-young  country  had  witnessed  very  little  institutionalized  anti-Semitism  in  the 
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United  States  up  until  that  point.  Congregations  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  staged  protests 
against  the  order.  Community  leaders  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  sent  urgent  telegrams  to  US 
president  Lincoln. 

The  order  still  in  effect,  one  Jewish  delegation  arrived  in  Washington  D.C.  on  January  3,  1863,  two  days 
after  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Armed  with  documentation  disproving  a  connection 
between  Jews  and  the  black  market  for  cotton,  the  support  of  several  congressmen  and  the  moral  high 
ground,  the  delegation  easily  convinced  Lincoln  to  rescind  the  order. 

The  same  day,  acting  on  orders  from  the  president,  Union  army  commanding  General  Henry  Halleck  sent  a 
message  to  Grant  instructing  him  to  rescind  the  anti-Semitic  order.  Halleck,  who  had  previously  described 
cotton  merchants  as  "traitors  and  Jew  peddlers,"  wrote  to  Grant:  "A  paper  purporting  to  be  General  Orders, 
No.  11,  issued  by  you  December  17,  has  been  presented  here.  By  its  terms,  it  expels  all  Jews  from  your 
department.  If  such  an  order  has  been  issued,  it  will  be  immediately  revoked."  Several  days  later,  the  future 
president  and  Civil  War  hero  cancelled  the  order. 

Quickly  attempting  to  make  amends  to  American  Jews,  Lincoln  wrote,  "To  condemn  a  class  is,  to  say  the 
least  to  wrong  the  good  with  the  bad.  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  class  or  nationality  condemned  on  account  of  a 
few  sinners."  The  president  said  he  had  been  surprised  by  the  order  and  would  not  permit  religious 
discrimination. 

Although  the  episode  followed  Grant  in  his  later  run  for  president,  it  did  not  have  any  long-term  or  serious 
political  consequences.  In  a  repudiation  of  his  own  order,  he  later  argued  that  he  was  not  condemning  the 
"Jews  as  a  set  race,"  but  merely  referring  to  certain  Jews  who  had  violated  cotton-trading  laws.  Ultimately, 
Grant  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  American  Jews  in  his  presidential  campaign  and  as  president, 
appointed  Jews  to  high-ranking  government  positions. 

General  Order  No.  11  is  a  dark  blemish  in  Jewish  American  history.  It  represents  one  of  the  few  instances 
wherein  an  official  government  policy  targeted  American  Jewry.  However,  its  quick  revocation  and  the 
president's  repudiation  of  the  anti-Semitism  it  codified  are  more  reflective  of  the  overall  American  Jewish 
experience  than  the  order  itself. 
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LETTER  BY  LINCOLN 
TO  SYNAGOGUE  FOUND 


It  Gave  Thanks  for  Prayer  for 
His  and  Nations  Welfare 

An  unpublished  letter  sent  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  Jewish  con- 
gregation in  which  the  Civil  War 
President  expressed  his  thanks  for 
a  prayer  for  the  country  as  well  as 
for  its  welfare  was  made  public 
last  night  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  Broadway  and  122d 
Street. 

The  letter  was  discovered  by 
Rabbi  Moshe  Davis,  registrar  and 
teaching  fellow  at  the  seminary, 
in  the  archives  of  Dropsie  College 
for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning 
in  Philadelphia  among  the  papers 
of  Sabato  Moaris,  author  of  the 
prayer  who  for  many  years  was 
rabbi  of  Congregation  Mikveh 
Israel  (Hope  of  Israel)  of  Philadel 
phia.  The  letter,  addressed  o  A. 
Hart,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
congregation,  was  dated  May  13, 
1862. 

Rabbi  Morais's  prayer  was  de 
livered  at  the  synagogue  on  a  day 
set  aside  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion for  prayer  for  the  casualties 
of  both  armies  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Dr.  Morais's  papers  were 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Cyrus 
Adler,  and  are  stored  at  Dropsie 
College. 

Dr.  A.  W.  S.  Rosenbach,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  in  his  annual 
report,  emphasized  that  "we,  our- 
selves, are  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  largest  collection  of  printed 
material  relating  to  the  Jews  on 
this  continent."  Dr.  Rosenbach 
also  stressed  that  "in  order  to 
make  possible  the  continuance  of 
our  work  it  is  necessary  for  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety to  have  more  members." 
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